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ABSTRACT 



Reframing Media Coverage of Women’s Health: 
Magazine Reports on Breast Cancer and Implants in the 1990s 



This study examined how women's magazines covered breast cancer and implants, considering 
whether inlormation tocused on social or economic issues, extending similar research on 
newspaper co\erage. Traditional and computerized content analysis methods were used to 
determine the issues, sources, and frames appearing in four magazines. The sources used and the 
frames that emerged suggested that magazines presented breast cancer in vvays compatible with a 
sense-making approach, though the same was not true for breast implants. 
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Reframing Media Coverage of Women’s Health: 
Magazine Reports on Breast Cancer and Implants in the 1990s 



Earlier this year, Dr. Gro Harlem Brundtland, the former Prime Minister of Norway and long- 
time Cabinet minister, was appointed director of the World Health Organization (W.H.O.). She is the 
first woman to head the Geneva-based organization and believes no field of medicine is closer to politics 
than public health. Furthermore, women’s health issues are of particular concern, and Brundtland is 
relying on the news media to play a key role in heightening awareness of women’s health issues in the 
new millennium . 1 

The news media are charged with covering issues in a fair, balanced, and informative manner. 
More importantly, the news media are central to formulating public opinion and setting the public agenda 
on issues affecting large segments of the population, including women. According to Parrott, however, 
there is constant tension between serving the social versus the economic health and well-being of 
people . 2 In news, because resources are scarce, decisions must be made about what stories to cover and 
how they are to be presented. The notion of news “framing” refers to selecting and emphasizing certain 
aspects of experience and ideas over others. For magazines, these aspects may include elements of 
drama and timeliness, which some critics argue are intended to increase profits rather than offer balance . 3 

In this paper, we will look at how selected women’s magazines frame information concerning 
breast cancer and breast implants and consider whether these publications are targeted more toward the 
social versus the economic health of the community. Mass circulation magazines such as Good 
Housekeeping , Ladies ' Home Journal , and McCall's regularly report medical news and encourage 
women to take active roles in decision making. Since many women may rely on such publications for 
health information, a need exists to analyze the ways in which these messages are framed. 
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The health issues of breast cancer and breast implants both involve medical conditions that 
primarily involve women. For this study, they were chosen to compare coverage of breast cancer, a 
disease afflicting women, with silicone breast implant disorders, afflictions that many believe women 
may have brought upon themselves. The silicone breast implant story came to light in 1990 when the 
media reported that some women were having problems with their implants. Previous studies analyzing 
newspaper coverage of breast implants indicated that most stories relied on official sources from implant 
manufacturers, presenting only one side of the health controversy, 4 and that women’s voices were only 
marginal in the newspaper discourse. 5 

Also in 1990, estimates of breast cancer among U.S. women had jumped to one in 10. 6 In an 
earlier study of coverage of breast cancer, analyses of abstracts of media stories indicated the media were 
more attentive to shifting relationships and priorities within the health care industry than they were to the 
public interest, reflected in a steadily increasing breast cancer mortality rate. 7 To extend these lines of 
research, this study analyzed how the complete text of four women’s magazines covered these two 
controversies from 1990-1997. The results are important because they address whether the medium that 
targets women covers their issues in a way that provides the public and its policy-makers with the type of 
information necessary for sound decision-making. 



Literature Review 

The need for critical thinking about women’s health has become increasingly important. Social 
and behavioral scientists believe that women’s health problems must be understood as socially, 
culturally, and economically produced. They are not isolated, individual events that can be explained 
outside the contexts in which they emerge. Ruzek, Clark, and Olesen state that the media often take 
women’s health out of context and present unrealistic views of miracle cures and prematurely report 
progress of women’s health issues. In addition, the media pay little attention to the downside of modem 
medicine such as treatments that may not work and treatments that may carry more risks than benefits or 
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that contribute little to improved health conditions. They also contend that in this cultural context, 
rational and irrational beliefs about curing support large private and public investments in biomedicine. 

Economic interests support both the health industry and magazine publishers, and advertising 
affects mag azin e content. Research on advertising in women's magazines indicate that magazines that 
run more cigarette and alcohol advertisements publish fewer articles on the dangers of drugs and alcohol 
than those with fewer cigarette ads. A study of six women's magazines (including three studied here - 
Good Housekeeping . McCall *s, and Ms.) found that, over a five-year period in the 1980s, the magazines 
published no articles on the dangers of smoking, although lung cancer surpassed breast cancer as the 
leading cause of cancer death in women. 9 Even Ms., a mainstream feminist magazine that does not accept 
advertising that is considered offensive to women, has accepted cigarette ads in the past. But Ruzek 
states that silencing magazines aimed at women undermines health because American women get much 
of their health information from them. 10 

Others have studied the notion that news is written for the political and economic interests of men. 
For example, distinction has been drawn between hard news, which is serious, important, and masculine 
in nature, and soft news, which is more likely to be written by women reporters for women readers. 11 
Hartley states that the majority of news stories are written by men about men's issues. 12 Holland adds 
there are two themes prominent in television news: excitement and seriousness, and are both based on 
masculine values. 13 Morley states this is why news is not one of women's favorite categories of 
television programming, 14 Holland concluded that because of the way women are represented in the 
news, it is not surprising that they believe this type of programming is not for them. Women pay little 
attention to news even though it is frequently in their presence. 15 Aside from the elements of drama and 
timeliness, mentioned above, however, women's magazines should not be as subject to this criticism as 
are other forms of media directed at general audiences. 
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Women ’s health 

According to Davis, individuals are more likely to be persuaded by communications that 
emphasize how they will be negatively affected by the results of action or inaction. 16 However, women’s 
medical problems are described by the media and understood as deviations from the norm. 17 Therefore, 
coverage of women’s health issues in the media is influenced often by the medical community’s need to 
promote itself. Corbett and Motomi found that the media were generally supportive of medical 
community activities and willing to follow their lead in changing emphases and priorities regarding 
breast cancer.' 5 Likewise, Branstrom and Linblad found that public officials and medical staff were the 
initiators (sources) of story origin almost equal to the news agencies themselves. They asserted that news 
coverage contained actors' (medical personnel or people of authority) that have a strong voice 
(influence) in press coverage. They also found that coverage tended to concentrate on the health project 
and information while neglecting women, children, and the elderly who were affected by the issue. 19 

Although little if any research has-been conducted on news framing of breast cancer, early 
studies on media coverage of breast implants suggest that the media were biased against their use. 
Weimer, Concannou, Conn, and Puckett surveyed a group of women who all had breast implants. Using 
an open-ended questionnaire, the study emphasized concerns of women with breast implants and their 
experience with media information. Respondents perceived inadequacy in reporting by the media and 
described it as biased, sensational, and overgeneralized. 20 Anderson and Larson also examined patients’ 
reactions to media coverage of breast implants. Results from the survey indicated respondents perceived 
that media coverage was strongly against the use of implants. 21 

Using content and narrative analyses, Vanderford and Smith found that the media relied on 
dramatic narratives that exploited an audience's identification with the victim. Their study of 64 articles 
in the St. Petersburg Times and 60 national network television evening news segments found that from 
1991-1992, the primary focus of media stories was on women experiencing problems from their implants. 
This coverage was significantly greater in the print media, where "compelling narratives with full detail 
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and human drama" generally depicted doctors and implant manufacturers in a bad light. The researchers 
concluded that sensational narrative forms portrayed dangers, trivialized the medical benefits, and 
portrayed rare problems that created negative perceptions of the silicone breast implants. 22 These 
narrative forms comprise some of the news frames surrounding breast implants. 

Framing 

The term “framing” has a long history in mass media research, and its meanings have been 
varied. Framing occurs as journalists “select some aspect of a perceived reality and make [it] more salient 
in a communicating text, in such a way as to promote a particular problem definition, causal 
interpretation, moral evaluation, and/or treatment recommendation for the item described.” 23 As Entman 
notes, frames in the media emerge as the presence or absence of certain key words, sources of 
information and sentences that form thematic clusters. 24 Mass media scholars have long argued that it is 
important to understand the ways in which journalistic framing of issues occurs because such framing 
impacts public understanding and, consequently, policy formation. 25 In the realm of health-policy 
formation, media framing may have a large impact on public health. 26 The way in which public health 
and/or risk issues are framed is particularly important because, through their style of presentation, “the 
media may affect the nature of regulation, the course of litigation, or the direction of research and 
development.” 27 

The notion of story frame is taken from the work of Tuchman on the social construction of 
reality accomplished within media accounts. 28 Certain pieces of information are selected and put 
together within the specific genre constraints of a news story. These journalistic choices, made on the 
basis of news values as well as journalists’ interpretations of responsibility to society, do have 
consequences. Through complex processes of interpretation, readers form impressions of the news 
stories’ central theme/issue and attitudes toward the policy actors. 29 When journalists digest science and 
technology in their stories, people are more likely to understand complex issues than through their own 
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direct personal experience. For the most part, the media are the public’s only contact with technical 
fields. Journalists can be perceived as brokers, “framing social reality and shaping the public 
consciousness about science.” 30 Through their representation of news stories, jou rnal ists suggest 
attitudes and opinions for the public. Thus, the media set the agenda for society and create the 
boundaries within which debate can take place. 

The media tend to reinforce conventional definitions of health problems and hence they 
determine the legitimacy of the various solutions. As Winsten noted, news stories about medicine “may 
increase or diminish the willingness of individuals to present themselves for care, and raise expectations, 
and dash hopes, or may provoke alarm.” 31 Nelkin posits that people assimilate media information about 
health-related issues in a variety of ways depending on their previous experiences, so media framing is 
important to the extent that it makes isolated incidents related in the form of public issues. 32 

Media coverage of controversial technologies has a tendency to highlight competing interests of 
the policy actors through disputed data and opposing judgments about the risks. When scientists are 
identified as one of the policy actors in a debate, they are perceived as “the source of authoritative 
evidence and definitive solutions.” 33 However, if the media did not explore scientific issues involving 
health risk disputes or the methods of risk, the public would be left with little or no basis for making 
meaningful judgments about competing allegations made by different policy actors. Thus, medical 
professionals, including doctors and research scientists, are granted expert status in health risk conflicts 
such as the debate over the value of mammograms and the danger of silicone breast implants. 

Source factors 

This over-reliance on official sources and press releases is of particular importance in light of 
increasing criticisms of the media being out of touch with the issues that affect women. According to 
Tuchman, use of official sources and public relations efforts help satisfy the requirements of the strategic 
ritual of balance. 34 However, Swisher and Reese state that public relations workers exploit the 
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objectivity routine by being “highly quotable and highly accessible.” 35 Too often, sources are used to 
cite the facts without further investigation and to give credibility to what the reporter visualizes. 36 In this 
way, sources can help shape the frames that emerge about the topic. Entman posits that “the frame in the 
news is really the imprint of power - it registers the identity of actors or interests that competed to 
dominate the text.” 37 

Powers and Fico found that despite the availability of numerous information sources, journalists’ 
decisions to use them may be patterned by influences other than concerns for audience needs or 
adherence to professional norms. Results from a survey of journalists from the top 21 circulation 
newspapers indicated that news content was found to be most powerfully shaped by journalists’ own 
orientation toward key source qualities. The personal judgments of journalists assessed in the study had 
the most powerful and numerous influences on the selection of sources in both routine and conflict 
situations. 38 Tuchman believes reporters consider official sources such as committee chairpersons to be 
in positions to know more than other people in the organization. 39 According to Sigal, such beliefs have 
resulted in a lack of diversity in sources. 40 

Furthermore, research indicates that men far outnumber women as newsmakers and as sources in 
news stories. A study of network news programs in 1984 found that about one out of seven on-camera 
sources were women. 41 Because women do not hold as many prominent position in society as do men, 
their lack of status as experts makes it more difficult for the news media to include them in coverage. 
However, the selection of particular sources in news stories is what gives the story its frame. While 

news organizations claim balance and objectivity in their reporting, they do not claim to balance the 
viewpoints of both men and women. 42 

A Sense-Making Approach 

The key assumption of a sense-making approach states that gaps exist between what one group 
views as real and what another group experiences. A sense-making approach requires that these gaps 
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close and what one group experiences is realized, accepted, and communicated by the other group. 
According to the sense-making framework, the media contribute to gaps of knowledge with information 
that is not included in coverage. For example, the media overlook the importance of social support 
networks such as family, friends, and support groups. These are often discounted because they do not 
mvolve the use of medical technology or drug therapy and may reduce the need for such treatment. 
Therefore, the promotion of social support may not benefit anyone in the environment other than 
women. 43 

Another gap in messages communicated includes overlooking what women may have already 
learned about their reproductive health, such as menopause is a deficiency or that abortions are life- 
threatening. A lack of understanding of facts and procedures will keep women from making informed 
decisions on their health. 44 In the case of breast implants, for example, many studies, funded in part by 
the implant manufacturers, found no link between implants and disease. The heavy reporting of this 
aspect of the controversy may have prevented some women from seeking the help that they needed. 

More promotion of self-efficacy in the media is also important in a sense-making approach to 
communicating about women’s health. Self-efficacy is the belief that women can exert control over their 
motivation, behavior, and social environment. If women know they have control over their environment 
and that there are agencies available to help them, then there is a greater likelihood that they will benefit 
from the media concerning their health and take action. 45 

The use of a women-centered “sense-making” approach - including ( 1 ) the use of a variety of 
sources, (2) the mclusion of facts from all sides of an issue, and (3) the inclusion of information 
promoting self-efficacy - may provide women and the public with a better understanding of their health 
and decision-making behavior. According to Parrott, the identification of linguistic discontinuities or 
gaps in communication between campaigners’ and audience’s experiences is critical to the success or 
failure of communicating with women. In this light, the following research questions were addressed: 
What issues do women’s magazines address concerning breast implants and breast cancer? What types 
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of sources are used in reporting such stories? How many sources are used in reporting such stories? 
What frames emerge from magazine stories on breast cancer? What frames emerge from magazine 
stories on breast implants? 



Method 

Because the purpose of this study was to examine women’s magazine coverage of breast cancer 
and implants during the 1990s, four women’s magazines were selected for analysis - Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies ’ Home Journal, McCall's, and Ms. These magazines were chosen because they are 
among the circulation leaders in the women’s magazines categories, with each targeting a slightly 
different segment of the audience. These years were chosen because significant events and findings 
occurred during this period that related to both breast implants and breast cancer. Ms. magazine does not 
have one of the highest circulation rates, but it was included because it does not accept advertising and 
thus should have less influence from economic interests. Good Housekeeping, Ladies ’ Home Journal, 
and McCall’s each have a circulation of about 5 million, with readers averaging about age 40, more than 
half of whom work outside the home. 46 These three magazines appear fairly representative of the 
women’s magazine market, with most content focusing on fashion, health, food, child-rearing, 
relationships, and beauty. Ms., aimed at a more feminist audience than the mainstream magazines, has a 
much smaller circulation of about 250, 000. 47 The articles analyzed in this study include all of those 
listed in the Readers ' Guide to Periodicals from 1990 to 1997 under the headings “breast cancer” and 
“breast implants” for these four magazines. Each article was copied and examined in its entirety. 

Two content analysis methods were used to conduct this study. Traditional content analysis was 
used to identify the main issues addressed and the number and type of sources used in the articles. The 
unit of analysis was the magazine article. Two coders were used to analyze each story. After a pretest, 
the level of intercoder agreement was 98 percent. Chi-squares were used to identify whether or not 
differences in coverage and sources existed among the women’s magazines. 
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Then a computer-assisted content analysis program was used to determine the frames in 
coverage. The magazine articles were placed in two computer-readable files, one for breast cancer and 
one for implants. Both files were formatted for analysis in VBPro, a content analysis program that 
calculates frequency of all terms in the stories. The researchers then select representative key terms 
based on a reading of the articles’ content; the VBPro program then groups these selected terms together 
based on their co-occurrence within articles to illustrate the frames in the coverage. 48 For example, if 
terms such as “mammogram” and “radiation” often appear together in some articles but not in others, the 
program will likely cluster them together. Of the most frequently occurring terms in the breast cancer 
articles, 120 were selected that were unambiguous (“right” would not be unambiguous because it could 
refer either to the right to choose implants” or “the right breast”) and representative of the content of the 
magazine articles. Synonyms were grouped and coded as one term, such as doctor, doctors, physician, 
physicians. Coding synonyms together allows for a more comprehensive analysis of content; in the 
breast cancer articles, nearly 300 words were included in the analysis. The magazines were also coded so 
that any differences in the way they framed the issues would be apparent. 

The content analysis program then produced unstandardized eigenvectors for each of the terms 
based on their co-occurrence within stories. These eigenvectors were cluster-analyzed in SPSS to group 
the terms in order to determine frames appearing in the coverage, using hierarchical clustering with the 
cosine method. The eigenvectors for each cluster (frame) can then be used to plot the cluster in three- 
dimensional space to illustrate the relationships among frames. This process and its interpretation is 
discussed further below. The selection of terms and subsequent cluster analysis were conducted 
separately on the breast cancer and implant articles. 

Results 

A total of 86 magazine articles were analyzed: 26 were from Ms.- 22 were from Ladies ' Home 
Journal (LHJ); 23 were from Good Housekeeping (GH), and 15 were from McCall’s. The authors of the 
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articles included five males and 68 females. In 13 articles, the sex of the author was not identified. Five 
major story issues were identified in the articles. Because only 12 articles discussed breast implants, 
they were included in their own category. The other categories identified were personal cancer stories, 
new cancer drug treatments, cancer prevention, and other. The other category included stories such as 
cancer discrimination and cancer causes. Of the 86 articles, 12 concerned breast implants, 23 concerned 
personal cancer stories, 13 concerned new cancer drug treatments, 32 concerned cancer prevention, and 6 
concerned other issues. Overall, 35 physicians were interviewed for these stories; 43 patients were 
interviewed; 32 supportive figures including family members and members of support groups were 
interviewed, and 25 others were interviewed. 

The main issues of stories varied significantly according to the magazine (X 2 =26.24; df=4; 
p<.0001). Table 1 indicates that Ms. was more likely to cover stories on silicone breast implants than any 
of the other magazines. Seven implant stories were from Ms . ; 2 were from both LHJ and GH, and 1 was 
from McCall s. Ms. covered fewer personal cancer stories than the other women’s magazines. Only 2 
such stories were from Ms.; 7. were from LHJ; 8 were from GH, and 6 were from McCall 's. Coverage of 
new cancer treatments was similar in Ms. and two other magazines. Coverage included 4 in Ms . ; 5 in 
LHJ; 3 in GH, and only 1 in McCall's. Coverage of cancer prevention was similar among magazines. 

Both Ms. and LHJ carried 8 stories; GH carried 10, while McCall 's carried 6. 

TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 

The number and type of sources interviewed also varied according to magazine. For the number 
of sources used, the magazines were significantly different (X 2 =88.77; df=14; p< 0001). Table 2 
indicates that GH interviewed the most sources (n=23); Ms. interviewed 22; LHJ interviewed 2 1 , while 
McCall s interviewed only 14. A series of chi-squares was performed to determine whether the 
magazines differed significantly in their use of various types of sources. There were highly significant 
differences for each type of source, with each analysis indicating significance at the p< 0001 level. Table 
2 indicates that GH interviewed the most patients (n=13) while Ms. interviewed the least (n=7). GH 
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interviewed the most physicians (n=16), utile Ms. and McCall ’s interviewed the least (n=l 1). People 
supportive of cancer patients were interviewed most by Ms. (n=10) and least by both LHJ and GH (n=3). 

TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 



Examining Frames 

To answer the research questions on how breast cancer and breast implants were framed, key 
terms from the magazine articles were grouped into frames with the use of the co-occurrence matrix and 
cluster analysis described above. These frames were then mapped in three dimensions based on their 
unstandardized eigenvectors to illustrate how frames were related. The magazines' eigenvectors were 
also produced, allowing them to be placed on the map. The analysis suggests distinctly different 

portrayals ot cancer and implants, as well as a large variation among the magazines in terms of how these 
issues were discussed. 

For articles on breast cancer, 13 frames emerged from the data. (See Table 3.) These frames 
reflect the topics associated with breast cancer in the articles, ranging from performing breast self- 
examinations to news about recent studies to critical views on environmental pollutants and their role in 
causing cancer. In general, the frames fell into three larger themes - basic information breast cancer and 
its treatment: research on breast cancers causes and prevention; and personal stories of cancer survivors 
or their relatives. These themes were closely associated with different magazines. 

TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 

To facilitate understanding of the breast cancer frames, discussion will now focus on the frame 
map shown in Figure 1 . The map shows the relationship among frames appearing in the magazine 
coverage and how those frames are associated with the four magazines. The axes in the center of the 
map. which can be read as standard x andy axes, serve to simplify interpretation because (for example) 
concepts appearing to the right of the vertical axis (y) have positive second eigenvectors, indicating that 
they are somewhat related in terms of co-occurrence. The clusters look something like pins, and they 
should be envisioned as such to convey the three-dimensional nature of their interpretation. Thus, the 
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closer the frames are on the map, the more closely related they were in magazine coverage. In this case, 
the concept map indicates a clear delineation between, for example, GH and LHJ on the second and third 
dimensions, with associated themes clustering near each. 

FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 

Four frames describing the most basic information about breast cancer and its treatment were 
associated closely with GH. The frame Self-exams, which included such terms as biopsy, benign, 
physicians, and lumps, was nearest GH. Malignancy comprised terms referring to breasts, cysts, painful, 
and removal; in other words, it referred to what happens when a malignancy is discovered. A frame 
called Diagnosis was also near GH, and it reflected the terminology associated with mammography and 
detection of abnormalities associated with cancers. The fourth frame related to GH was Implants. This 
frame was composed of terms such as silicone, surgery, and mastectomy, which explained when women 

might have implants, as well as men and society, which appeared in the articles as reasons for choosing 
implants. . 

Cause and prevention of breast cancer was another general theme emerging from the magazine 
articles, and it appeared more nearly related to Ms. magazine than the others. Five frames formed this 
theme. In the center was Causes, a frame including terms such as alcohol, diet, hormones, and 
menopause. These were often listed in stories about cancer risk factors. Another related frame was 
Genetics, which detailed the hereditary aspects of breast cancer, especially the cancer gene BRCA1. 

Breast Cancer Research, a frame including the term breast cancer, health, and women, also discussed the 
National Cancer Institute and studies being conducted on estrogen-replacement therapy. Another frame, 
Carcinogens, was closely related to Ms.; it comprised terms such as DDT, environment and mortality 
rates, which reflected a number of articles Ms. published on how pollutants cause cancer. Finally, 
Tamoxifen - the drug being tested as a benefit for breast, endometrial, ovarian, and uterine cancer - 
appeared as a frame, because several articles discussed a controversial study involving healthy women 
with a history of cancer in their families. 
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The third general theme m the breast cancer coverage was that of personal accounts of how 
breast cancer affected women and their families. This theme was most closely associated with LHJ and 
McCall s. The frame Personal Stories included more terms than any other, reflecting not only the first- 
person nature of these articles but the emotions associated with them, such as anger and fear. Personal 
Stories also illustrated the support systems women relied upon - daughters, friends, mothers, and 
husband. Wony, a frame composed of help and worried, was very near Personal Stories. A frame called 
Pregnancy, with terms of baby, bodies, and birth, reflected several articles that discussed cancer 
survivors who went on to have children. The last frame in the cancer stories focused on Survival, 
mcludmg derivations of the word survive and news, drugs, and cancer. This frame was located almost 

closer to the basic information about breast cancer, but its negative third dimension made it part of the 
personal accounts theme. 

Fifteen frames emerged from the breast implant articles. These frames are displayed in Table 4. 
Although the breast implant themes were not as clearly delineated as those from the breast cancer 
articles, three general themes were apparent in the implant articles. One theme was that of implants and 
their consequences. A second theme involved the factors that cause women to choose implants, and a 
third theme was a marginal one involving Bristol-Myers Squibb Corp. and the implant coverings that had 
been regulated. Discussion will focus on the first two frames, which were much more central to the 
discourse on implants, as can be seen in Figure 2. 

TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 
FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE 

The first general theme in breast implant coverage involved the consequences of implants. Not 

surprisingly, this topic was most closely associated with Ms., which published more on implants than the 

other three magazines combined. Nine frames appear to comprise this theme, including both silicone and 
alternative implants. 
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Silicone Implants was the largest frame in the implant stories. It included terms describing the 
implant industry, such as Dow, man-made, and business, as well as those that referred to the problems 
with silicone implants - rheumatoid, leak, and rupture. This frame was located nearest Postmastectomy 
Health, composed of the terms healthy and mastectomy, and the two frames thus explained one reason 
for the implants and what happened if the implants failed. Research Findings, the third frame in the 
cluster surrounding Ms., discussed both studies of autoimmune disorders that might result from implants, 
and lawsuits patients were beginning to file against Dow Coming. These concepts came together in one 
frame because the articles often mentioned the need to prove that implants caused the symptoms. 

The Saline Implants frame offered information about other procedures, such as saline-filled 
implants and the TRAM flap, and their costs. It also contained terms that described the health problems 
these alternatives would alleviate - capsular contracture and lupus. A nearby frame called Bra comprised 
the word bra and variations of harden, which refers to silicone implants hardening. These two frames 

were closely related to Informed Choice, a frame that was emphasized in Ms. and included terms such as 
risk, alternative, and consent. . 

The three remaining frames in the implant consequences theme focused on women's stories about 
their implants. Central to this was the Personal Experiences frame (similar to the Personal Stories frame 
in breast cancer articles), reflecting the emotional consequences of implant problems with terms such as 
tear, horrified, and painfiil. The frame included terms describing a more limited support group than the 
ameer articles, this time focusing on husbands and boyfriends. Mammography and scarring composed 

the nearby frame Scars. The final frame in the theme was Plastic Surgery, which alluded to other reasons 
tor implants than postmastectomy reconstruction. 

Four frames comprising the theme of factors that influenced women to choose implants were 
located near McCall's. Media Images included breast size (e.g., flat-chested, curvaceous), culture and 
society, and terms associated with one aspect of women's self-confidence, such as desirable, sexy, and 
beautiful. 1 he next frame was Causes, which consisted of variations of the word cause, and average. 
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This was closely related to Ideal Women, composed of the terms ideal, perfect, and women. Finally, the 
Marketing frame focused on regulation and safety. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

Women's health issues have received increasing prominence in the mass media during the 1990s, 
and research suggests the media have played a key role in raising the consciousness of women 
concerning their health. However, some critics question whether the media frame the issues to conform 
to dominant values and representation rather than meet the needs of women.'' 9 The purpose of this study 
was to provide a systematic study of women’s magazine coverage of two health issues of special concern 
to women during this decade, breast implants and breast cancer. 

Overall findings indicate that the women’s magazines in this study support a women-centered 
approach to covering these issues, especially related to breast cancer. The largest number of stories in 
the sample concerned the issue of cancer prevention and provided very specific information on steps for 

t 

women to take. In addition, the type of sources used in these stories highlighted the importance of 
support groups and family members in the recovery process for women. It was surprising to note, 
however, that while hundreds of articles on breast implants appeared in newspapers during the 1990s, 
only 12 articles appeared in these four magazines, and most of them appeared in Ms. This indicates a 
hesitancy on the part of these magazines to frame this subject in a way that related to women and in a 
way that differed from newspapers’ framing on the legalities and the profits of this controversy. 

Breast cancer articles framed the disease in three general themes - coping with disease and its 
affects, personal experiences, and risk factors involved in cancer. The articles about diagnosing and 
dealing with breast cancer offered advice on how women can be more assertive about testing if they fear 
a lump may be malignant. For example, McCall's published an article titled “Breast Lumps: News You 
Need Now” 50 and Good Housekeeping included a story titled “Is Your Breast Exam Good Enough?”; 51 
these kinds of articles encourage women to be proactive with their health care and not merely to trust 
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their physicians unquestioning^. Similarly, most of the articles about cancer causes offered information 
on ways that women could reduce their risk factors, such as “Breast Cancer Prevention: Diet Vs. Drugs” 
in Ms 52 and Good Housekeeping' s “Your Best Self-Defense Against Breast Cancer.” 53 Ms. packed a 
special section with information on risk factors, including “The Environmental Link to Breast Cancer.” 54 
Even if women could not avoid the breast-cancer genes or environmental causes, they learned that they 
need to be extra vigilant about their breast exams. Such coverage helps to fill gaps in information that 
may exist in other media because the magazines are intended specifically for women readers. 

Perhaps the most important frame in the cancer coverage, however, was that of women’s 
personal stories. In terms of sense-making, this frame offered hope to alleviate some of the fears that 
may be generated by the other articles. Reading of women’s survival may encourage some frightened 
readers to examine then breasts or have mammographies. Indeed, these women’s magazines often 
discussed survival from a personal point of view (“How Breast Cancer Didn’t Change My Life” 55 ; “I’m 
Still Here” 56 ). This is not to say that personal accounts were separated from the other themes in cancer 
coverage, because this frame qften included elements of risk factors, diagnosis, or the decision to have a 
mastectomy versus a lumpectomy. Still, presenting these issues in first-person stories might be more 
encouraging to women than the impersonal reports inherent in the other themes. 

Personal experiences. were not as central to the discourse in implant coverage. This frame was 
only part of a much larger theme that spoke largely - and impersonally - on the problems with, and 
alternatives to, silicone breast implants. Only one article was published on a woman's personal 
experience with breast implants, “My Twenty. Year Nightmare,"” and Ladies ' Home Journal printed that 
under a pseudonym. Several articles included women with implants as sources. This comparative lack 
of personal discussion suggests that the implant industry had a substantial impact on the magazines' 
coverage, with the exception of Ms., which does not accept advertising. Dow Coming, for example, was 
die largest producer of silicone implants; Dow has a number of subsidiaries that produce household 
cleaners and other products heavily advertised in mainstream women's magazines. This study did not 
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examine the relationship between editorial and advertising content, however, which should be considered 
in future research. 

The larger themes m unplant articles pertained to economic concerns, both of the medical 
industry and the media. The frames associated with silicone and saline implants focused in part on the 
manufacturers and the costs of implant alternatives. Stories such as “Better Implants,” 58 which ran in 
Ladies Home Journal prior to the silicone breast implant controversy of 1991-92, suggest that the 
magazines were not averse to favorable coverage early on. Indeed, even after the Food and Drug 
Administration hearings on silicone implants revealed their dangers, the titles of articles on this topic 
were notably positive (“Breast Implants - The News Now,” 59 “Comment on Breast Implants” 60 ) and so 
was most of the content. Granted, the articles did describe the health problems associated with implants, 
but they did not examine why those implants were allowed on the market and the FDA’s role in testing 
them. Even the most damaging article - “The Danger of Implants” 6 ' - began with the innocuous 
sentence “Women seeking breast implant S: are running out of options,” rather than questioning why 

women might seek implants o< charging the manufacturers with negligence. This suggests a strong 
economic influence on editorial content. 

The magazines emphasized that, despite the risks of implants, they should be available for 
women who wanted them - provided that women were informed of those risks. A number of articles 
appeared on alternatives to the silicone implant, such as “Alternatives: Know the Risks” 62 in a 1996 issue 
of Ms. Although articles that informed women about safer alternatives to silicone and the risks of 
various reconstructive procedures are useful in helping women make decisions, the magazines presented 
a somewhat contradictory message with another theme. Explanations for women’s desire for implants 
despite their obvious dangers focused on society’s idealization of large breasts as sexy. The magazines 
criticized this phenomenon in articles such as “Why Women Want Man-Made Breasts” 65 in McCall and 
“Beauty and the Breast” 64 in Ms. These discussed the trend of thin models with unnaturally large breasts 
in advertising as a negative message to women. The magazines did not offer ways in which women 
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could resist such images, however. And, although it was beyond the scope of this study, the illustrations 
accompanying these articles on both cancer and implants regularly featured the naked torsos of fit 
women who were clearly younger than the magazine’s average readership demographic of early forties. 

This practice sends a mixed message to women who wish to appreciate their bodies without regard for 
societal standards. 

The findings of this study suggest that women’s magazines present more useful, more complete, 
and more socially conscious information about breast cancer than about breast implants. These 
magazines coverage of cancer offered women and their families hope and comprehensive information 
with which to fight the disease. Nonetheless, the coverage did not reflect the interests of all women. 
African-American women are more likely than white women to have breast cancer and to die from it, yet 
only one article discussed this fact. A glance at the illustrations accompanying the articles studied 
indicates that only one woman of color was pictured. Given the disparity in incidence rates, future 
research needs to examine whether magazines aimed at women of color presented any different coverage 
than these mainstream magazines. 

Overall, a sense-making approach to covering women’s health issues requires the media to go 
beyond reporting new medical procedures and economic considerations to contextualizing information in 
a way that provides women with enough information to make informed decisions. This study indicates 
that magazines approached this level of coverage in stories concerning breast cancer. However, when it 
came to covering breast implants, a condition affecting more than 2.2 million women in the U.S. 65 - and 
many more when friends, relatives, and women still considering implants are included - only 12 articles 
in four magazines were published over a seven-year period, and seven of those articles appeared in Ms. 
alone. The articles that were written included less information concerning support groups and steps that 
women could take to help themselves, and more on why women chose to obtain implants and the 
regulation and safety of implants. Since the literature indicates that the mainstream of television and 
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newspapers often fail to address issues meaningful to women, it is critical that media targeted for women 
pick up the slack, even for issues deemed controversial. 

While this study analyzes only magazines, the next step is to compare magazine coverage with 
television and newspaper coverage. As we move toward more public awareness of women’s health 
issues in the next decade, it is imperative that the media provide a comprehensive look at issues that 
affect their audiences. According to Brundtland, no field of medicine is in greater need of public 
scrutiny than that of women’s health. 66 And there is no better institution to provide this scrutiny than the 
mass media, as they pursue the public service function of providing women and the general population 
with necessary information to make informed decisions. 
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Table 1 . Frequency of issues in magazine articles. 





Magazines 


Issues* 


Ms. 


LHJ 


GH 


McCall’s 


TOTAL 


Cancer Prevention 


8 


8 


10 


6 


32 


Personal Cancer Stories 


2 


7 


8 


6 


23 


New Cancer Treatments 


4 


5 


3 


1 


13 


Breast Implants 


7 


2 


2 


1 


12 


Other 


4 


0 


0 


2 


6 


TOTAL 


25 


22 


23 


16 


86 



*X 2 =26.24; df =4; p<.0001. 



Table 2. Frequency of sources interviewed in magazine articles. 





Magazines 


Sources 3 


Ms. 


LHJ 


GH 


McCall’s 


TOTAL 


Physicians' 5 


11 


15 


16 


ii 


53 


Patients' 5 


7 


12 


13 


10 


42 


Support d 


10 


3 


3 


9 


25 


Other 6 


10 


5 


7 


7 


29 


TOTAL 


22 


21 


23 


14 


80 



a X 2 for number of sources by magazine is significant: X 2 =88.77; df=14; p<.0001 

b X 2 =109.12; df=9; p<.0001. 

c X 2 =133.44; df=6; p<.0001. 

d X 2 =162.09; df=5; p<.0001. 

c X 2 =197.26; df=5; p<.0001. 
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Table 3. Terms comprising frames in breast cancer stories. 



Breast Cancer Research 

breast cancer, breast cancers, data, disease, effective, effectiveness, estrogen, estrogen replacement, 
evidence, findings, fund, funding, funds, health, incidence, money, NCI, NCI’s, prevent, 
prevention, preventive, prevents, research, researchers, risk, risks, scientists, studies, study, test, 
tested, tests, therapies, therapy, trial, trials, women, women's 


Carcinogens 

carcinogen, carcinogenic, chemical, chemicals, DDT, environment, environmental, mortality, 
pesticides, pollutants, rate, rates 


Causes 

alcohol, cause, causes, diet, dietary, eat, eating, factor, factors, fat, food, foods, fruit, fruits, 
hormonal, hormone, hormones, intake, low-fat, menopause, milk, postmenopausal, vegetables 


Diagnosis 

abnormal, abnormalities, abnormality, aggressive, atypical, cancers, curable, cure, DCIS, detect, 
detected, detection, diagnosed, diagnosis, ductal, lumpectomies, lumpectomy, mammogram, 
mammograms, mammography, medicine, mutation, patients, radiation, recommend, 
recommendation, recommends, recurrence, situ, spread 


Genetics 

BRCA1, BRCA2. experts, gene, genes, genetic, genetics, hereditary, inherited 


Implants 

alone, implant, implants, invasive, lymph, male, mastectomies, mastectomy, men, nodes, operation, 
silicone, society, surgeries, surgery 


Malignancy 

age, ages, breast, breasts, cancerous, common, cyst, cysts, malignancy, malignant, menstrual, 
menstruate, menstruation, nipple, nipples, normal, pain, painful, problem, problems, removal, 
remove, removed, removing, skin, surgeon, surgeons, symptoms, tissue, tissues, typical, woman, 
woman's 


Personal Stories 

afraid, anger, angry, care, chemo, chemotherapy, children, choices, choose, daughter, daughters, 
decide, decided, decision, decisions, die, died, dying, emotional, emotionally, families, family, fear, 
fears, feeling, feelings, friend, friends, frightening, hair, hope, hospital, husband, I, I'd, I'm, I've, 
kids, life, lives, lose, loss, marriage, married, me, mom, mother, mother's, mothers, my, myself, 

option, options, reconstruct, reconstruction, reconstructive, scared, sister, sisters, support, talk, 
talking 


Pregnancy 

baby, birth, bodies, body, love, pregnancy, pregnant 


Self-exams 

benign, biopsied, biopsies, biopsy, BSE, doctor, doctors, exam, examination, examinations, 
examine, exams, fine-needle, lumps, medical, needle, physician, physicians, self-exam, 
self-examination, self-examinations, self-exams 


Survival 

cancer, drugs, news, survival, survive, survivor, survivors 


Tamoxifen — 

benefit, benefits, blood, cervical, clinical, dead, death, deaths, drug, drug’s, endometrial, healthy, 
history, inform, information, informed, ovarian, premenopausal, screen, screened, screening, 
Tamoxifen, Tamoxifen's, tumor, tumors, uterine, young, younger 


Worry 

help, worried, worry 
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Figure 1. Concept map of breast cancer stories, with magazine clusters shaded. 
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Table 4. Terms comprising breast implant frames. 



Bra 

bra, braless, bras, hard, harden, hardening 


Bristol-Myers 


Causes 

average, cause, caused, causes, causing 


Ideal Women 

ideal, perfect, women, women's 


Implant Coverings 

foam, foam-coated, foam-covered, polyurethane, polvurethane-covered 


Informed Choice 

alternative, alternatives, cancer, carcinogen, choice, choose, chose, consent, decision, FDA, FDA’s, 
information, informed, options, patients, reconstruction, reconstructive risk risks risky 


Marketing 

market, marketing, regulate, regulation, safe, safety, sales 


Media Images 

advertisements, advertising, attractive, augmentation, augmented, beautiful, beauty, big, bigger, 
bodies, body, breast, breast augmentation, breasts, busty, cosmetic, culture, desirable, desirability, 
feel, feeling, flat, flat-chested, flat-chestedness, happy, image, images, large, larger, magazine, 
magazines, media, news, nipple, nipples, operation, operations, pleasure, pretty, self-confidence, 
sexier, sexual, sexy, small, small-breasted, society, surgeries, surgery, surgical, woman, womans 


Personal Experiences 

bosom, boyfriend, chest, chests, complications, curvaceous, doctor, doctor's, doctors, examine, 
examined, examining, exams, fear, feared, horrible, horrified, horror, husband, I, I'd, I'm, I've, man, 
me, my, myself, pain, painful, physicians, problem, problems, shape, terrible 


Plastic Surgery 

models, plastic surgeon, plastic surgeons, plastic surgery, surgeon, surgeon’s, surgeons 


Postmastectomy Health 

health, healthy, mastectomy, postmastectomy 


Research Findings 

attorneys, autoimmune, damage, damages, danger, dangerous, data, disease, diseases, disorder, 
disorders, evidence, experts, finding, findings, ill, illness, illnesses, immune, lawsuits, lawyers, 
liability, litigation, proof, prove, proved, proven, research, researchers, results, scientists, 
scleroderma, sick, studies, study, sue, suffer, suffered, suffering, suing, symptoms, testing, tests, 
trial, trials 


Saline Implants 

abdomen, abdominal, breast-fed, breast-feed, capsular, connective, connective-tissue, contracture, 
cost, costs, dollars, fee, fees, flap, loss, lupus, money, muscle, muscles, saline, saline-filled, saline 
implants, salt, saltwater, saltwater-filled, skin, tissue. TRAM water 


Scars 

mammograms, mammography, scar, scarring, scars 


Silicone Implants 

bleed, breast implant, breast implants, business, companies, company, company's, Coming's, 
corporation, corporations, Dow, Dow's, explant, explanted, fluid, gel, implant, implant-related, 
implantation, implanted, implants, industrial, industry, inflammation, inflammatory, inject, 
injected, injection, injections, leak, leakage, leaked, leaking, liquid, man-made, manufactured, 
manufacturer, manufacturers, manufacturing, medical, prosthesis, removal, removed, rheumatoid, 
rheumatologist, rheumatology, rupture, ruptured, ruptures, silicone, silicone-covered, silicone- 
filled, silicone gel, silicone gel-filled, silicone gel-filled implants, silicone implants, silicone- 
related, silicone's, silicone-specific 
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Figure 2. Concept map of breast implant stories, with magazine clusters shaded. 
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Abstract 



This research explored to what extent 82 fourth graders would respond to gender roles 
stereotypically after having watched a heavily stereotyped film of Rumpelstiltskin compared to a 
newer, less stereotypical version. It was found that the 1 965 group was more likely to reply that 
women were gentle and cried more often, while men got into fights, made most rules, and 
protected others than those who watched the 1986 version or who saw no film. 
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Gender Roles in Rumpelstiltskin : The Effect of Fantasy Portrayals on Real-Life Attitudes 
Fairy tales are part of our cultural heritage and have been called a mirror of society. They 
have not only been of interest to folklorists, pedagogics, sociologists, and psychologists, but the 
feminist movement has brought a new consciousness regarding women’s roles in literature and 
film (Roehrich, 1986; Kamenetsky, 1992). The feminist approach to fairy tales can be 
distinguished between two approaches (Kamenetsky, 1992). Swiss psychologist Dr. Marie- 
Louise von Franz (1993) has focused on the Jungian interpretation of fairy tales by identifying 
women as archetypes or as gender specific symbols with positive as well as negative connotations. 
The second approach is represented by researchers who point to the stereotypical gender 
connotations in fairy tales (e g., Bottigheimer, 1986; Tatar, 1987). 

The need for investigating the stereotypical portrayal of women in fairy tales lies, in part, 
in the prevalence and fondness for fairy tales. Children are the primary audience for fairy tales, 
and they still view tales, especially Grimms’ fairy tales, as more satisfying than any other form of 
children’s literature (Wardetzky, 1990; Danilewitz, 1991; Strayer, 1995). However, a change in 
medium from storybook to filmed adaptations has also taken place, with the filmed versions of 
fairy tales having been very successful (Kelley, 1994; Trousdale, 1989; Molloy, 1988). 

While the filmed versions breathe color, life, and humor into the fairy tale characters, they 
may not, however, free the image of repressed and passive womanhood. Stereotypical portrayal 
of women in the media is of great concern because of the media’s role in affecting our perceptions 
(Golombok & Fivush, 1994; Signori elli, 1989). 

The conceptual framework for this study is based on the gender schema theory. 
Information on gender-specific skills or personality attributes are not only derived from family or 
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peers but also from the media. Strongly held perceptions about culturally appropriate behaviors 
of the genders not only perpetuate prejudice and the expectancy of distinct behavioral differences 
based upon a person’s gender, but can also limit our personal development (Golombok & Fivush, 
1994). 

The present study was part of a larger research project in which the 1965 live-feature fairy 
tale adaptation of Rumpelstiltskin by Kid Rhino and the 1986 version by The Cannon Group had 
been juxtaposed to examine to what extent the stereotypical role of the main character had 
changed during the past 21 years. The percentages and frequencies of that content analysis 
indicated that the miller’s daughter was more likely to be portrayed stereotypically in the older 
version, but this difference was not statistically significant. 

i 

While studies (e g., Greenberg, 1989; Baker, 1990) have looked at gender-typical 
portrayal of females in films, the role of filmed fairy tales in affecting children’s formation of 
gender schemata has received very little attention. Thus, this study sought to expand our 
knowledge regarding the following questions. Are children’s perceptions of gender roles 
influenced after having watched a fairy tale? Are children’s responses toward sex-role stereotypes 
different after they have been exposed to the 1965 version compared to the 1986 version? Is 
there a difference between boys’ and girls’ responses? This study examined the following 
hypothesis and its specific components (also see Figure 1). 

H: Children will be more likely to reveal stereotypical attitudes toward women after 
having watched Kid Rhino’s 1965 version of Rumpelstiltskin compared to The Cannon Group’s 
1986 version. 

A. It is predicted that children will be more likely to give stereotypical responses toward 
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male and female traits after having viewed Kid Rhino’s version when asked about what gender 
they associate with (a) gentleness, (b) aggressiveness/assertiveness, (c) emotionality/weakness, 

(d) dominance/autocracy, and (e) protectiveness/strongness. 

B. It is predicted that children will be more likely to give stereotypical responses toward 
male and female division of labor after having viewed Kid Rhino’s version compared ,to those 
children who have watched The Cannon Group’s version. 

Literature Review 

When filmed fairy tale versions are examined, it must be remembered that they were 
adapted from the Grimm Brothers’ collection of fairy tales. Therefore, the filmed versions may 
incorporate sex-role stereotypes, even the latter one which was produced in the 1980s, because of 
the sacred text approach, meaning, adapting literature to film as closely as possible. Ellis (1983), 
however, found that the brothers altered the texts, at times even rewriting the originally collected 
tales and injecting their own values and biases. In accordance with this view, Bottigheimer (1986) 
argued that, seen in the context of the time, the Grimms’ fairy tales offered an innocent, yet 
suitable medium for transmitting and enforcing the norm of the silent woman in readers and 
listeners. Fairy tales are therefore seen as stories that “continually modernize themselves and 
replace older cultural features with more recent ones” (Roehrich, 1986, p. 4). Thus, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to proclaim a fairy tale as its original version at any given time in history. 

It appears, however, that the Cinderella-style fairy tales have served to acculturate women 
into traditional roles (Zipes, 1988). In an analysis of 80 fairy tales, Bierhoff-Alfermann, Brandt, 
and Dittel (1982) found no differences in terms of helpfulness, cruelty and evilness/goodness 
between males and females. However, descriptions of the females' physical appearance were 
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common, and females were less often described in terms of the intellectual and the instrumental 
domain than males. 

Likewise, Dowling’s The Cinderella Complex (1981) implies that the repressed female 
character in popular fairy tales reinforces restrictive images of girlhood and womanhood. Thus, 
the Cinderella-style tales contribute to women’s negative self-image and to the limited definitions 
of their identities, as fairy tales present a world where women’s prime reason for existence lies in 
their relationship with men (O’Connor, 1989). 

One important counter-influence to this trend of thinking has been research that supported 
Bettelheim’s (1977) claim on the meaningfulness and thought-provoking effect of fairy tales. 
Crain, D’Alessio, McIntyre, and Smoke (1983) found that those children who had heard or seen a 
fairy tale played in a very subdued and self-absorbing manner and “seemed lost in their own 
thoughts” (p. 13), whereas Trousdale (1989) concluded that filmed adaptations of fairy tales may 
provide children with positive and cognitively engaging experiences if the viewings are 
accompanied by discussion. 

Likewise, after conducting a study with 21 third graders, Bearse (1992) found that 
children who had heard fairy tales incorporated fairy tale elements into their own stories. 

Westland (1993) noted that girls generally rejected the frilly female image in fairy tales; however, 
the figure of the pretty, submissive princess predominated in girls’ pictures. Also, Howarth 
(1989) concluded that acting out fairy tales enabled children to explore their developing inner 
selves, while Danilewitz (1991) argued that fairy tales not only appeared to awaken the feeling of 
participation with other human beings in children, but they also nourished children’s courage to 
broaden their horizons and to tackle challenges successfully. 
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Additionally, Howarth (1989) noted that fairy tales teach children that evil acts result in 
negative consequences. Contrary to some of the findings by Bierhoff-Alfermann et. al (1982), 
O’Connor (1989) argued that these negative role models are usually women who are depicted as 
evil stepmothers, queens, or witches. 

The Formation of Gender Schemata 

Influenced by stories, observations, and experiences, children make their own attempts to 
understand their environment. They form schemata, which are categories or concepts that help 
them to organize the world (Fagot & Leinbach, 1989). Luke (1985) explained that schemata act 
upon data, as “we ‘slot’ information into available schematic categories in order to construct 
plausible and comprehensible interpretations” (p. 95). Thus, the gender schema theory proposes 
that the process of sex-typing is derived from gender-based schematic processing by making sex- 
linked associations based on the ready availability of one’s gender schema (Bern, 1981). 

Gender knowledge is multidimensional. The multidimensional components associate 
femininity and masculinity with at least four main components: behaviors, occupations, traits, and 
roles. Humans associate gender-related versions of these four components depending on the 
gender of a person. Therefore, by knowing one characteristic about a person in one category 
(e g., interests, hobbies, occupation), we make inferences within the same category as well as 

i 

across categories. Golombok and Fivush (1994) described it as such: 

Across-component associations link behaviors from different categories of knowledge. 

For example, “likes to cook,” a female-related behavior, is associated with “being 




nurturant,” a female-related trait, and with “mothering,” a female-related role. These links 
within and across components allow us to make predictions. Knowing one thing about a 
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person leads to inferring other things, both within the same category and across 
categories. In this way, the structure of gender schemas provides a great deal of 
predictability given very little information, (p. 101). 

Furthermore, Martin, Wood, and Little (1990) found that preschool children relied almost 
exclusively on the gender-related labels they had formed to predict gender-typed behaviors and 
activities of an individual, regardless of counterstereotypic information given. Also, Martin et al. 
found that only around the age of eight will children be able to draw complex inferences within 
and across components when they make predictions about same-sex as well as other-sex 
characters. 

The Role of Television in Gender Stereotyping 

The mass media, in particular, television, serve as a major source of learning about gender 
roles and gender-typical behavior (Levy, 1990; Lafky, Duffy, Steinmaus, & Berkowitz, 1996). 
Content analyses have found that television portrays males more frequently in domineering roles 
and in positions of power than females (Mayerle & Rarick, 1989), while women were shown in 
fewer decisional, political, and operational actions (Vande Berg & Streckfuss, 1992) and as more • 
dependent, nurturing, and fearful than males (Seidman, 1992). 

Studying the link between the media’s portrayal of the genders and gender role 
perceptions, findings suggest that children form beliefs about gender differences at an early age 
and have difficulty remembering gender-related information that is counterstereotypic (Ruble & 
Stangor, 1986; Liben & Signorella, 1993). Those children who viewed television as socially 
realistic, incorporated television messages into their schemata and aspirations, in particular, if 
relevant information from real-life was absent (Wright et al., 1995; Austin, Roberts, & Nass, 
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1990). Thus, children may see television as a magic window that represents truthful pictures of 
the world (Potter, 1986). 

Moreover, Signorielli (1989) noted that the messages on television may contribute to 
more sexist views of women, and Signorielli and Lears (1992) found evidence that children’s 
perceptions about sex-typed chores were positively related to television viewing. Investigating 
children’s perceptions after they had viewed cartoons, Thompson and Zerbinos (1994) learned 
that more behaviors were attributed to male characters and that most children perceived male and 
female characters in stereotypical ways. 

Stereotypes in Filmed Fairy Tales 

Studies (O’Connor, 1989) suggest that female fairy tale characters are mostly depicted as 
victims. Feminists argue that the passive heroine offers a narrow and damaging role model for 
young people (Stone, 1984), and that these stereotypical images of women are also portrayed in 
the televised or filmed fairy tale adaptations (e.g., Zipes, 1988; Westland, 1993). The 
stereotypical images show males as being dominant, active, adventurous and independent, as 
having courage, and as the rescuer and protector of females. Female characters, on the other 
hand, are depicted as submissive, less intellectual, passive, and industrious (Kelley, 1994; 
O’Connor, 1989). 

Furthermore, in the popular Cinderella-style fairy tales, the adolescent female’s 
extraordinary beauty is equated to goodness and kindness, whereas adult women, especially those 
women who are powerful, are shown as cruel, wicked, jealous, and hostile (O’Connor, 1989). 
Yet, it appears that the Cinderella-style fairy tales, in particular, enjoy popularity, as Cinderella 
was the first-place choice for children and adults (Strayer, 1995). 
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Although very little empirical research has been devoted to investigating the amount of 
stereotypical images in filmed fairy tale adaptations, Leadbeater and Wilson (1993) juxtaposed 
Andersen’s story The Little Sea Maid (1837) and Disney’s video The Little Mermaid (1989). The 
findings suggest that the adolescent princess has evolved with changing views of women’s roles; 
however, the filmed adaptation does not challenge the status quo. 

A similar study in which Kelley (1994) juxtaposed Disney’s film Cinderella (1950) and the 
Hollywood movie Pretty Woman (1990) revealed that gender stereotypes persist, with males 
being portrayed in dominant and active roles, whereas the females’ purpose was to be beautiful, 
submissive, and industrious. According to Kelley, both films reiterate that “men are human 
beings; women are females” (p. 92). 

I 

In the first phase of this study, the percentages and frequencies of a content analysis found 
that the miller’s daughter was more often portrayed as weak and passive, emotional, doing 
housework, and playing mother roles in the 1965 version than in the 1986 version of 
Rumpelstiltskin . even though differences were not statistically significant. Table 1 illustrates the 
findings after the two films were compared. 

Table 1 about here 

The second phase of this study was conducted to explore the relation between viewing the 
older or the newer version of Rumpelstiltskin and gender role conceptions among children. Based 
on the literature cited, this paper predicted that children would be more likely to reveal 
stereotypical attitudes toward women after having watched Kid Rhino’s 1965 version compared 
to The Cannon Group’s 1986 version. 
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Methodology 

Definition of Terms 

The term stereotypical attitudes was operationalized by focusing on what Durkin (1985) 
termed traditional sex-roles that are believed to characterize females and males. These 
stereotypical feminine characteristics include seeing women as more dependent, passive, weak, 
and emotional than males. Stereotypical attitudes were also measured in terms of the proper 
division of labor between the genders. Femininity was expected to be significantly correlated to 
home orientation, meaning, viewing females in nurturing and domestic roles. Therefore, doing 
housework and caring for children should be perceived more frequently as being female roles by 
those children who have viewed the Kid Rhino version. Conversely, males were predicted to be 
more likely seen as independent, assertive, and as protectors of females. 

Participants 

Subjects were 82 fourth graders (45 girls and 37 boys). Fourth graders were chosen 
because studies have indicated that children of that age still enjoy fairy tales, but are also old 
enough to respond to a questionnaire (Westland, 1993). Furthermore, as previously noted, only 
around the age of eight will children be able to draw complex inferences within and across 
components when they make predictions about same-sex as well as other-sex characters (Martin 
et al., 1990). The sample was drawn from a predominantly white, socio-economically mixed 
elementary school located in south-western Kentucky. 

Material and Instruments 

Both versions were used as independent variables to measure changes in stereotypical 
attitudes depending on the time the videotape was produced. A questionnaire served as an 
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instrument to measure stereotypical attitudes. The content of the questionnaire consisted of eight 
questions that were the same for each group, with the first question asking for the subject’s 
gender. The remaining questions were mainly derived from the Sex Stereotype Measure 
developed by Williams, Bennett, and Best (1975) as well as Signorella’s (1985) Gender- 
Stereotyped Attitude Scale for Children (GASC). 

Experimental Design and Procedure 

The research design for this study was that of a posttest-only control group design 
because of the possibility of subject sensitization to the posttest by controlling instrumentation and 
testing. Subjects of this study were randomly assigned to three groups. Group one (n = 32; 16 
girls, 16 boys) watched the 1965 version and filled out the questionnaire, while the second group 
(n = 29; 17 girls, 12 boys) watched the 1986 version and filled out the questionnaire. The control 
group (n = 21; 12 girls; 9 boys) filled out the measurement instrument only. 

Findings 

Examination of the data was accomplished by counting the frequencies indicated on the 
questionnaires for each group and calculating percentages. Then, chi squares were computed for 

i 

each of the seven questions that the children answered. Findings in Table 2 pertain to the first 
four questions that checked for the stereotypical portrayal of women. 

Table 2 about here 

Overall, the results in Table 2 indicate that children in the 1965 group were more likely to 
respond in a stereotypical manner than children in the other two groups. Thus, children who had 
watched the 1965 version were more likely to view gentleness as a characteristic that they would 
associate with females (68.8%) instead of with males (3.1%) or with both genders (28.1%). 
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On the other hand, children in the 1986 and the control groups were slightly more likely to 
respond that both men and women were gentle. When the results of the different groups in the 
category of gentleness were compared, however, the chi square tests showed that only the 
juxtaposition of the 1965 and the 1986 groups yielded statistically significant differences. 

Moreover, children in all groups were more likely to respond that women cried a lot. A 
clear difference was observed when the percentages of the three groups were compared. Those 
children who had watched the older version were by far more likely (90.6%) than children in the 
control group (52.4%) and in the 1986 group (55.2%) to choose the response option of 
“women” for this category. 

On the other hand, the percentages also indicate that children in the control group and the 
1986 group responded in a very similar manner. Chi square test results confirmed that a 
statistically significant difference in the category of crying can be established when the 1965 group 
was compared with the control group and when the 1965 group was compared with the 1986 
group. 

The last two questions in Table 2 pertain to the division of labor. Children who watched 
the older film as well as children who saw the newer version were more likely to indicate that 
women do the housework (87.5% and 75.9%, respectively). 

In the control group, however, more than half of the children indicated that both men and 
women did the housework and took care of the children. Interestingly, more children in the 1965 
group (59.4%) than in the 1986 group (51.7%) marked the “both men and women” option. No 
significant statistical difference was established for this category, except when the 1986 group was 
compared to the control group. 
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Moreover, Table 3 depicts the remaining questions that are more readily associated with 
males. According to Table 3, children who watched the 1965 film were more likely to respond in 
a stereotypical manner than children in the other groups. The most striking difference in answers 
becomes apparent when the high significance levels in Table 3 are examined. 

Table 3 about here 

It appears that a statistically significant difference in stereotypical responses was most 
pronounced when the 1965 and the control groups were compared. Also, statistically significant 
differences were obtained for all comparisons, except for the question “Who gets into fights?” 
when the 1986 group was compared with the control group. 

While the children who had seen the older version were more likely to attribute fighting to 
men, the control group as well as the 1986 group was more likely to choose the category of “both 
men and women.” In the control group, this category, especially, predominated as the response 
option. Children in all groups were least inclined to mark “women” as their answer; however, 
children in the control group were the only ones who did not choose this response option at all for 
the first question. 

For the second question in Table 3, children in the 1965 group were again more likely to 
mark the stereotypical male response option on their questionnaire, compared to children in the 
other two groups. Conversely, more than half of the children in the control group (57.1%) 
marked the least stereotypical response option of “both men and women,” in contrast to the 1986 
group (31%) and children who saw the older version (15.6%). 

An interesting difference can be seen when the response option of “women” is considered. 
Only a few children in the 1965 group (6.3%) marked “women” as their response for the second 
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question. On the other hand, about an equal number of children in the 1986 group (20.7%) and in 

the control group (23.8%) believed that women made most of the rules. 

Finally, Table 3 shows that the majority of children who had seen the 1965 film believed 
that men protect others. In distinct contrast, most fourth graders (81%) who had not seen a film 
selected the neutral response, while nearly half of the children in the 1986 group circled this 
option. 

Nevertheless, none of the children in the control group and in the 1 986 group indicated 
that women would protect others. Likewise, more than half of the children in both groups who 
had watched either film were more likely to give the stereotypical answer, compared to the 
children in the control group (19%). 

Whereas Table 2 and Table 3 illustrate the responses of all children, Table 4 and Table 5 
depict the responses by boys compared to girls. Table 4 illustrates the responses that boys and 
girls gave when they answered questions that are stereotypical ly associated with females. The 
data for these four questions were collapsed to render a better comparison between the girls’ and 
boys’ responses in each group. 

Table 4 about here 

Table 4 shows that boys and girls in the three groups gave different answers; yet, it also 
shows that within each group, boys and girls selected similar answers. Both, girls and boys, in the 
1965 group were least likely to circle “men” for the four questions that are stereotypical female 
characteristics. Girls in the 1965 group were slightly more apt to supply the stereotypical 
response than boys. Conversely, more boys selected the neutral option than girls. 

Similar results can be detected in the control and the 1986 groups. Although one girl in 
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each group chose “men” as an answer, slightly more girls (41.7%) than boys (38.9%) in the 
control group gave the stereotypical response. Likewise, in the 1986 group, more girls (58.8%) 
than boys (52. 1%) circled the stereotypical response of “women.” Just as in the other two 
groups, more boys than girls chose the neutral option. 

Chi squares were calculated for each group to detect whether boys and girls had supplied 
answers that were significantly different. While the percentages indicate slight variations, no 
statistical significance was established at the p < .05 level. 

The last table, Table 5, depicts frequencies and percentages of boys’ and girls’ responses 
for the remaining three questions that are stereotypically associated with males. 

Table 5 about here 

Even though both boys and girls who saw the 1965 film were more inclined to provide the 
stereotypical answer, Table 5 illustrates that boys were more likely than girls to circle “men” as 
their reply. Boys, however, were less likely (2.1%) than girls (8.3%) to select “women,” when 
asked questions concerning stereotypical male characteristics. Also, slightly more girls than boys 
marked the neutral option. 

Unlike the 1965 group, boys in the control group were less likely to associate males with 
the questions pertaining to stereotypical male characteristics than girls. In fact, more boys marked 
the response “women” (14.8%) than “men” (11.1%). Girls in the control group, however, were 
least likely to select “women” as the answer. About an equal percentage of boys and girls in the 
control group believed that “both men and women” was the best answer. 

Similar to the control group, more girls than boys in the 1986 group provided the 
stereotypical answer; however, slightly more girls (9.8%) than boys (8.3%) also marked “women” 
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on their questionnaire. Also, in contrast to girls, slightly more than half of the boys who watched 
the 1986 version selected the “both” option. 

Whereas chi square results showed that no statistically significant difference was found 
between the genders’ responses for the stereotypical female characteristics, for the stereotypical 
male characteristics, one significant difference at the p < .05 level was calculated when the 
answers of boys and girls in the 1986 control group were compared. Upon closer examination of 
the calculation, it became apparent that the significance of 5.65 stemmed from the vast differences 
in responses between boys and girls for the second response option. Four of the nine boys in the 
control group selected “women” for stereotypical male characteristics, compared to only 1 of the 
12 girls. For the other two groups, no statistically significant difference between the genders’ 
responses was established. 

Discussion 

This research analyzed if and to what extent fairy tale versions that were produced in 
different decades would affect children’s perceptions of gender-role stereotypes. It was predicted 
that those children who watched Kid Rhino’s version would be more likely to reveal stereotypical 
attitudes toward gender-appropriate behaviors and roles compared to fourth graders who had 
seen the 1986 film. 

Specifically, the hypothesis stated that children would be more likely to give stereotypical 
responses toward male and female traits as well as toward division of labor after having watched 
the older version compared to the newer film. 

The questionnaire that children filled out contained seven questions, four of Which 
pertained to stereotypical female characteristics, i.e., gentleness, emotionality/ 
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weakness, doing housework, and taking care of children. The remaining three questions were 
reversed and pertained therefore to stereotypical male characteristics, i.e., 
aggressiveness/assertiveness, dominance/autocracy, and protectiveness/strongness. 

A significant statistical difference in responses between the 1986 and the 1965 groups was 
observed after calculating chi squares. Of the four questions that checked for stereotypical female 
characteristics, two questions, “Who is gentle?” and “Who cries a lot?” showed a statistically 
significant difference between the 1965 and the 1986 groups. For the remaining two questions 
that pertained to the stereotypical division of labor between the genders, “Who does the 
housework?” and “Who takes care of the children?” no statistically significant difference in 
responses was observed. For the three questions that are more readily associated with men than 
with women, however, statistically significant differences between the responses of children who 
had watched the older versus the newer version were found. 

Thus, the hypothesis was supported, except for the two questions that pertained to the 
division of labor. All questions that applied to gender-typical male and female traits showed a 
statistically significant difference in responses for children who had watched the 1965 versus the 
1986 adaptations. 

When the content analysis is examined (see Table 1), it becomes apparent that frequencies 
that pertained to the division of labor, that is, housework and mother roles, were less frequently 
observed in both versions than incidents that applied to stereotypical traits, such as female 
passivity and emotionality. Neither film depicts the heroine cleaning and both films show her 
caressing with the same frequency. Therefore, the similarity in answers of children who had 
watched either version to the questions of housework and child care may reflect the similarity in 
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frequencies pertaining to housework and mother roles that were observed in the content analysis. 

It must be noted, however, that even though a statistically significant difference for the 
categories of division of labor was not found between the children who had watched either 
version of Rumpelstiltskin . the vast majority of children in both treatment groups (87.5% for the 
1965 group; 75.9% for the 1986 group) indicated that women do the housework, compared to 
the control group (42.9%). On the other hand, slightly more children who had seen the older 
version (59.4%) marked that both genders took care of the children, compared to children in the 
1986 group (51.7%). The majority of children in the control group (81%) selected the “both” 
option. 

A similar pattern can be detected upon examination of the remaining questions. More 
than half of the children in the control group selected the “both” response for six out of the seven 
questions. It appears that children who had not seen either fairy tale were less likely to attribute 
stereotypical characteristics to either gender and therefore selected the last option. This is in clear 
contrast to the groups who had watched the fairy tale. 

Hence, a different picture emerges when the responses of the control group are compared 
to the two treatment groups. From the seven questions, statistically significant differences were 
computed for five questions when the control groups’ answers were compared to that of the 1965 
group. The questions pertaining to traditional male characteristics elicited a particularly high 

t 

statistical significance. In addition, four questions showed a statistically significant difference 
after juxtaposing the 1986 group to the control group. 

Therefore, the data collected seem to confirm the proposition by Martin et al. (1990) who 
noted that children around the age of eight will be able to draw complex inferences both within 
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and between components when they make predictions about the genders. Gender schema theorists 
argue that components of gender knowledge include behaviors, roles, occupations, and traits 
(Golombok & Fivush, 1994). Thus, older children will be able to make associations between 
components, such as seeing a woman taking care of a child (a role) and predicting that the woman 
is gentle (a female-related trait), or that she likes to cook (a female-related behavior). 

Consequently, children who had seen either film may have responded more stereotypically 
than children in the control group because they made inferences between components. Even 
though the content analysis had found that the miller’s daughter was not depicted as cleaning and 
only prepared or served meals at a low frequency in both versions, a great majority of children in 
the treatment groups indicated that women do the housework. It is possible that fourth graders 
who had seen either fairy tale in which the heroine was likely to be depicted in stereotypical 
female traits, such as crying or asking for help, made gender-typical associations pertaining to 
stereotypical female roles, such as housekeeping. 

Of course, knowledge about gender-appropriate behavior and making associations 
between components is not limited to female characteristics. Children at that age are able to make 
inferences about both genders. Interestingly, fourth graders who had seen a film in which the 
main character succumbed to her gender-appropriate roles, behaviors, and traits were also more 
likely to indicate that men get more into fights, make most rules, and protect others compared to 
children in the control group. 

It is questionable whether children in the control group were aschematic regarding gender 
stereotypes, in particular, when it is considered that around 50% of the children in th$ control 
group responded stereotypically for three questions. These three questions pertained to all 
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stereotypical female characteristics, except for the question concerning child care. The data seem 
to confirm the gender schema theory in that humans develop stereotyped notions of women and 
men at a young age. Children develop schemata which guide their choices of gender-appropriate 
behaviors and which encompass information in relation to either gender (Fagot & Leinbach, 

1989). 

Nonetheless, when the questions that applied to stereotypical male characteristics are 
examined, it becomes clear that the children in the control group did not confirm the culture’s 
definitions of masculinity and femininity. In fact, more children (23.8%) in the control group 

i 

believed that women make most of the rules, compared to children (19%) who gave the gender- 
typical response of “men.” More than half of the children in the control group (57.1%) believed 
that both genders make rules, while more than 80% of the fourth graders in that group marked the 
“both” option for the two remaining questions that concerned male characteristics. Also, most 
children in the control group (81%) believed that both genders take care of the children. 

As previously mentioned, children are not born with gender schemata, but develop them in 
response to stimuli from the environment to process gender-typical information. The data suggest 
that children who did not watch either film relied solely on their cognitive availability, of gender- 
related knowledge, attitudes, or beliefs (Bern, 1981). It appears therefore that stereotypical male 
characteristics are no longer the solitary domain of males, but that the environment has taught 
children that females can also exhibit traditional male characteristics. 

On the other hand, only about half of the children in the control group selected the “both” 
option when they answered questions relating to stereotypical female characteristics. It appears 
that children in the control group were still less likely to attribute traditional female behaviors or 
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roles as characteristics that men may also hold. As Golombok and Fivush (1994) put it aptly, 
“females in our culture can engage in many cross-gender activities with little penalty, but males 
are not able to cross gender lines quite so easily” (p. 1 10). 

When differences in responses between boys and girls are examined, however, it appears 
that girls were slightly more stereotypical in their responses than boys. One exception was the 

I 

frequencies pertaining to stereotypical male characteristics for the 1965 group, as more boys 
(75%) than girls (62.5%) supplied the stereotypical answer. For all categories that checked for 
stereotypical female characteristics, boys were consistently more likely to select the neutral 
response than girls, while girls in the 1965 and the control groups were slightly more likely to 
mark the “both” option for stereotypical male characteristics. 

Also, percentages indicate that girls in all groups selected the neutral option slightly more 
frequently when questions related to male compared to female characteristics. On the other hand, 
boys in the 1986 group were more apt to mark the “both” option compared to girls in this group, 
and about an equal amount of girls and boys in the control group selected the neutral category. 

Chi square results indicate that only one statistically significant difference between the 
genders’ responses was found when the responses of boys and girls in the control group were 
analyzed. This difference, however, relates only to questions concerning traditional male 
characteristics. Hence, the data are largely inconclusive as to whether there is a difference in 
responses between boys and girls, except for the slight variations just mentioned. This also 
means, of course, that both genders alike accounted for the differences in stereotypical responses 
when the individual groups were compared. 

The overall pattern of the present results show at least partial support for the media’s 
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influence on gender role conceptions. It can be concluded that exposing children to a 
stereotypical film, such as fairy tale adaptations, may significantly alter children’s perception on 
appropriate female and male roles and behaviors. The findings are therefore consistent with 
research (e g., Wright et al., 1995; Huston, Greer, Wright, Welch, & Ross, 1984; Liben & 
Signorella, 1993; Signorielli & Lears, 1992) that investigated the link between television’s 
messages and its influences on children’s perceptions. 

Theorists and social critics have argued that, besides peers and family, it is television 
which provides children with social information (Wright et al., 1995). Even though fairy tale 
settings are not only uncommon but also nonexistent and many characters, such as 
Rumpelstiltskin, are imaginary in fairy tales, it seems that the stereotypical fairy tale world 
affected fourth graders’ gender role perceptions. Considering that studies (Crain et al., 1983; 
Danilewitz, 1991; Bearse, 1992) suggest that fairy tales appear to hold children’s attention and 
have thought-provoking effects on children, fairy tales, in particular, may play an important role in 
influencing children’s perceptions about culturally appropriate female and male differences. The 
data exemplify Zipes’ (1988) assertion that, “the Grimms’ tales, either in their translated literal 
editions or in multifarious adaptations, play a crucial role in the socialization of children over 
much of the modern world” (p. 110), in its most poignant sense. 

Hence, it appears that gender-typical information, as provided in filmed fairy tale 
adaptations, may be processed on the basis of gender-linked associations that constitute gender 
schemata. As organized structures of information that aid in assigning meaning to everyday 
experiences and guide information processing, schemata bridge internal data that were developed 
based on previous experiences and external data, such as provided by media messages (Bern, 
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1981). 

Filmed fairy tales, albeit having received little attention in empirical research, may in 
particular provide stereotypical portrayals of the genders, as they are adapted to the original 
Grimms’ stories that reflect the typical patriarchal structures of society. Furthermore, it must also 
be remembered that children are not only the primary audience for fairy tales, but that children 
also enjoy the written texts (Wardetzky, 1990; Danilewitz, 1991; Strayer, 1995) as well as the 
filmed adaptations (Trousdale, 1989; Kelley, 1994). Considering that “the use of cartoon formats, 
fantasy themes, or children as characters in commercials targeted at children, more closely ‘fits’ 
their knowledge of the real and of imaginary ‘possible worlds’” (Luke, 1985, p. 97), filmed fairy 
tale adaptations are of particular concern. 

Continued research in this area is pivotal. To determine to what extent the results of the 
study are reliable, a repetition of this research is needed. Also, a larger sample of filmed fairy tale 
adaptations, including Walt Disney productions that were produced in the 1930s and 1950s, may 
yield different results. The need for analyzing more filmed fairy tales is paramount, as the older 
Walt Disney adaptations, in particular, are still reproduced and sold worldwide. 

Furthermore, it would not only be of interest to draw a larger sample of filmed fairy tales 
and code the portrayals of the genders, but future studies may change the experimental design and 
incorporate pretests as well as posttests to measure changes in the subjects’ levels of gender 
stereotyping. Additionally, an interesting extension of this research would be to juxtapose a 
stereotypical Cinderella-type fairy tale with a less stereotypical tale such as The Twelve Brothers 
and measure children’s perceptions of gender-appropriate behaviors, traits, or roles. 



Fairy tales are part of our cultural heritage and are likely to remain so for generations to 
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come. Their magic worlds inspire our fantasy and imagination. Arguably, a girl’s wish to wear a 
“princess” costume and become a Cinderella for just one day may have originated after a girl has 
heard or watched a fairy tale. It is a world in which dreams come true, evil is punished and the 
good are rewarded. But it is also a world that reinforces submissive womanhood and virile 
autocracy. 
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Appendix 

Table A1 

Frequencies and Percentages for Content Analysis 



Variables 


1965 


(%) 


1986 


(%) 


Total (%) 


Weakness/Passivity 


56 


(61.5) 


35 


(38.5) 


91 (100) 


Following Orders 


22 




13 




35 


Showing Fear/Worry 


25 




16 




41 


Asking for Help 


9 




6 




15 


Emotionality 


44 


(59.5) 


30 


(40.5) 


74 (100) 


Crying 


16 




7 




23 


Showing Happiness 


28 




23 




51 


Housework 


5 


(71.5) 


2 


(28.5) 


7 (100) 


Cleaning 


0 




0 




0 


Preparing Meal 


5 




2 




7 


Mother Roles 


19 


(59.4) 


13 


(40.6) 


32 (100) 


Scolding 


9 




3 




12 


Caressing/Kissing 


10 




10 




20 



Note. Chi square results: (3, one-tailed = 6.25) = 0.497, p < .05 
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Table A 2 



Overall Frequencies and Percentages of Responses for Stereotypical Female Characteristics 



QUESTION 


GROUP 


RESPONSE OPTIONS 
Men Women 


Both 


Who is gentle a 


1965 


1 (3.1%) 


22 (68.8%) 


9(28.1%) 




Control 


0 (0%) 


10 (47.6%) 


11 (52.3%) 




1986 


0 (0%) 


13 (44.8%) 


16(55.2%) 


Who cries a lot* 3 


1965 


0 (0%) 


29 (90.6%) 


3 (9.4%) 




Control 


1 (4.8%) 


1 1 (52.4%) 


9 (42.9%) 




1986 


0 (0%) 


16 (55.2%) 


13 (44.8%) 


Who does the 


1965 


0 (0%) 


28 (87.5%) 


4 (12.5%) 


housework c 


Control 


0 (0%) 


9 (42.9%) 


12(57.1%) 




1986 


1 (3.4%) 


22 (75.9%) 


6 (20.7%) 


Who takes 


1965 


0 (0%) 


13 (40.6%) 


19 (59.4%) 


care of the 


Control 


0 (0%) 


4 (19%) 


17(81%) 


children d 


1986 


0 (0%) 


14 (48.3%) 


15 (51.7%) 



Note. 1965 group: n = 32. Control group: n = 21. 1986 group: n = 29. Chi square results: (2, 
one-tailed = 4.60), p< .05. Comparing 1965 group with control group: a 3.16, b 1 1 .08, c 15.6, 
d 3.19. Comparing 1986 group with control group: “0.03, b 0. 39, c 6.95, d 5.72. Comparing 1965 
group with 1986 group: “4.85, b 14. 7, c 1.12, d 0.4. 
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Table A3 



Overall Frequencies and Percentages of Responses for Stereotypical Male Characteristics 



QUESTION 


GROUP 


RESPONSE OPTIONS 
Men Women 


Both 


Who gets into 


1965 


18 (56.3%) 


1 (3.1%) 


13 (40.6%) 


fights a 


Control 


3 (14.3%) 


0 (0%) 


18 (85.7%) 




1986 


8 (27.6%) 


2 (6.9%) 


19(65.5%) 


Who makes most 


1965 


25 (78.1%) 


2 (6.3%) 


5 (15.6%) 


of the rules h 


Control 


4(19%) 


5 (23.8%) 


12 (57.1%) 




1986 


14(48.3%) 


6 (20.7%) 


9 (31%) 


Who protects 


1965 


23 (71.9%) 


2 (6.3%) 


7(21.9%) 


others c 


Control 


4(19%) 


0 (0%) 


17 (81%) 




1986 


15 (51.7%) 


0 (0%) 


14 (48.3%) 



Note. 1965 group: n = 32. Control group: n = 21. 1986 group: n = 29. Chi square results (2, 
one-tailed = 4.60), p < .05. Comparing 1965 group with control group. a l 5 .3 8, b 27.66, c 24.84. 
Comparing 1986 group with control group: a 2.17, b 6.22, c 7.08. Comparing 1965 group with 1986 
group: a 5.73, b 7.14, c 5.0. 
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Table A4 

Frequencies and Percentages of Bovs’ and Girls’ Responses for Stereotypical Female 
Characteristics 



GROUP 


Men 


RESPONSE OPTIONS 
Women 


Both 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


1965° 


1(1.6%) 


0(0%) 


43(67.2%) 


49(76.6%) 


20(31.3%) 


15(23.4%) 


Control 


0(0%) 


1(2.1%) 


14(38.9%) 


20(41.7%) 


22(61.1%) 


27(56.3%) 


1986° 


0(0%) 


1(1.5%) 


25(52.1%) 


40(58.8%) 


23(47.9%) 


27(39.7%) 



Note. a Chi square results: (2, n = 32; 16 boys, 16 girls; one-tailed = 4.60) = 1.37, p < .05. b Chi 
square (2, n = 21; 9 boys, 12 girls) = 0.3 1, p < .05. c Chi square (2, n = 29; 12 boys, 17 girls) = 
0.83, p< .05. 
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Table A5 

Frequencies and Percentages of Bovs’ and Girls’ Responses for Stereotypical Male 
Characteristics 



GROUP 


Men 


RESPONSE OPTIONS 
Women 


Both 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


1965 a 


36(75%) 


30(62.5%) 


1(2.1%) 


4(8.3%) 


11(22.9%) 


14(29.2) 


Control b 


3(11.1%) 


8(22.2%) 


4(14.8%) 


1(2.8%) 


20(74.1%) 


27(75%) 


1986° 


14(38.9%) 


23(45.1%) 


3(8.3%) 


5(9.8%) 


19(52.8%) 23(45.1%) 



Note. a Chi square results: (2, n = 32; 16 boys, 16 girls; one-tailed = 4.60) = 3.73, p < .05. b Chi 
square (2, n = 21; 9 boys, 12 girls) = 5.65, p < .05. c Chi square (2, n = 29; 12 boys, 17 girls) = 
0.5, p<.05. 
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Figure Al . Mapping Sentence of Hypothesis. 



Respondents reveal more stereotypical attitudes in terms of: 



A. Traits 



and 



B. Division of Labor 



1 . Gentleness 



1 . Housework 



2. Aggressiveness/assertiveness 



2. Mother role 



3. Emotional ity/weakness 

4. Dominance/autocracy 

5. Protectiveness/strongness 

after having watched Kid Rhino's 1965 version compared to those respondents who have 
watched The Cannon Group's 1986 version . 
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Beyond Tokenism: Multicultural Communications Theory and Practice 

Abstract 



This paper addresses scholars and practitioners in mass communications about the 
importance of including comprehensive diversity and “multiculturalism” in all aspects of 
their work. To that end, this paper briefly outlines one theoretical perspective that can be 
used for multicultural mass communication research and practice. The paper then 
develops a working model of multicultural communications to help practitioners, teachers, 
and researchers in the field include class, ethnicity, gender, and other intersections of 
identity in their work. 
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Beyond Tokenism: Multicultural Communications Theory and Practice 

Without a doubt, three of the most “politically correct” words in mass 
communications academia today are race , class, and gender. Similarly, multiculturalism 
is popular among practitioners and professionals in the field. How are these categories 
defined and used by academics, practitioners, and students in our discipline? How are 
they recognized or ignored in teaching, research, and professional applications in mass 
communications? How is our field evolving (or not) to incorporate these important 
intersections of gender, race, and class? 

These are some of the questions I am struggling with as a doctoral candidate in 
mass communications. After three years of graduate study, I am beginning to recognize 
the sexism that continues to dominate our discipline. Being a woman, I found it relatively 
safe to incorporate the study of gender in my graduate research and teaching. Only 
recently, however, have I become aware of my own privilege (i.e., white, middle-class, 
heterosexual, able-bodied, among others). For this insight, I had to walk across the street, 
literally and figuratively, to another building and discipline entirely (namely, sociology). 
While I was across the street, I also deepened my understanding of gender intersections by 
reading feminist books and articles written outside of my own field. 

1 have envisioned the writing of this critical essay as a process for me to develop a 
cohesive, theoretical foundation for my own research and teaching in the field of mass 
communications. I also hope that this paper addresses scholars and practitioners in mass 
communications about the importance of diversity, inclusion, and “multiculturalism” in 
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their own work. To that end, first I will briefly outline one theoretical perspective that can 
be used for multicultural mass communication research and practice. Second, I will 
attempt to develop a working model to help mass communication practitioners, teachers, 
and researchers include class, ethnicity, gender, and other intersections in their work. 

One Multicultural Theoretical Perspective 

I approach multicultural communications from a feminist theoretical perspective. 
Although this is my starting place, there are many other theoretical approaches (e.g., 
critical/cultural theoretical perspectives) which also address issues of diversity and 
inclusion. I do not intend to suggest that my approach is the only or best one; rather it is 
one that I hope can be a heuristic theoretical tool for others in the field. 1 

Understanding the range of literature that constitutes feminist scholarship is 
difficult due to the multiple definitions of the concept feminism. Feminist scholars 
themselves do not agree on a unified definition of the term. Marjorie DeVault, a feminist 
sociologist, provides the following conception: “‘Feminism’ is a movement, a set of 

beliefs, that problematize gender inequality . . . they [feminists] value women’s lives and 
concerns, and work to improve women’s status” (1996, p. 31). Feminist theories are 
based on “a theoretical acknowledgment of women’s traditional devaluation ... in relation 
to men with the assumption that the relationship needs to change” (Steeves, 1987, p. 96). 
While many feminist scholars would agree that feminist theoretical perspectives begin with 

1 I encourage scholars from other research perspectives to write similar works on 
their- theory and practice of multicultural communications. These essays could then be 
compiled into a single volume to illustrate multiple theoretical paths toward 
comprehensive inclusion of diversity in our research and teaching. 
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the study of gender inequality, they also realize the fundamental importance of recognizing 
differences among women (e.g., class, ethnicity, sexual orientation, (dis)abihties, age, 
religion, cultural heritage) (Connell, 1987). 

Although feminist approaches represent a diverse and somewhat fragmented 
theoretical perspective, it is useful to identify certain central themes. Due to the 
importance of including a broad range of perspectives, some feminists may find the 
restrictive nature of these definitions and boundaries problematic. The feminist 
framework relied on for this essay is not an attempt to create a categorical, authoritative 
definition of feminism, but to delimit some of the common themes among some feminist 
perspectives in mass communications for the purpose of building a theoretical foundation 
for this essay. As Dale Spender suggests, “at the core of feminist ideas is the crucial 
insight that there is no one truth, no one objective method which leads to the production 
of pure knowledge” (1980, pp. 5-6). Providing some structure to the multitude of 

feminist approaches is not intended to restrict nor legitimize certain theoretical 
perspectives over others. Rather, it is meant to be a tool to build theory in the area. 

Definitions of Feminism(s) in the Mass Communications Literature 

Angharad Valdivia describes feminist scholarship as the “...theoretical study of 
women's oppression and the strategical and political ways that all of us, building on that 
theoretical and historical knowledge, can work to end that oppression” (1995, p. 8). By 
exploring multicultural spectrums, Valdivia (1995) encourages researchers to embrace 
multicultural approaches to identities and theoretical frameworks (e.g., across spectrums 
of race, class, ethnicity, sexual orientation, global regions, cultural settings). Many 
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contemporary feminist scholars emphasize the importance of including multiple identities 
in any definition of feminism. Marsha Houston (1992), for instance, has criticized the 
failure of feminist scholars to not only accommodate, but also celebrate women’s diversity 
in their research. 

Perhaps what makes feminist scholarship in mass communications unique is its 
focused examination of the media as institutional sources of gender inequities. Lana 
Rakow, for example, describes how “...gender research [in the field] should mean being 
engaged in questions about the role of communication in the construction and 
accomplishment of a gender system” (1986, p. 12). Through research on how the media 
contribute to the creation and/or maintenance of this gendered system, some feminist 
scholars seek to expose and perhaps transform these cultural and political gendered values 
(Creedon, 1993). 

Not all feminist scholars in the field, however, would define their goals in these 
terms. Definitions of feminism(s) continue to evolve as feminist scholarship matures in the 
discipline. Using the following three areas, I will briefly outline the feminist theoretical 
perspective relied on for this paper: standpoint epistemology (accounting for difference in 
women’s experience); feminist perspectives on research methodology; and gendered 
power relations. 



Standpoint Epistemology 

Epistemology is the study of how humans create knowledge; it examines the 
process of how we know things. Feminist scholarship is typically grounded in women’s 
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epistemological frameworks, because women have specialized knowledge to interpret their 
experiences from their unique standpoints (Smith, 1987; Harding, 1991). Some feminist 
scholars argue that traditional academic research and writing presents knowledge from 
white, middle class men’s perspectives (Harding, 1991; Rakow, 1992). The gender of the 
researcher, however, does not dictate the epistemological approach: “Many factors — 

institutional, structural, social, professional — ensure that most media women, like most 
media men, will operate within an identical ideological paradigm” (Gallagher, 1989, 

p. 82). 

When describing feminist standpoint epistemology, Sandra Harding explains that 
all knowledge production is situated in a social context that is not objective, value-free, 
impartial, and neutral (1991, p. 119). According to Harding, women, as “valuable 
strangers” within social orders, produce less distorted and partial representations without 
claiming the complete, universal, absolute authority of knowledge (1991, p. 187). 
Grounding the production of knowledge in women’s lives (or standpoint), therefore, 
provides a starting point for academic inquiry that has not been widely used in the past. 

Rather than generalize the experiences of all women as universal, however, 
standpoint epistemology assumes that each woman has a unique epistemological 
framework originating from her ethnicity, class, gender, sexual orientation, age, 
(dis)abihty, and other intersections of identity. “Black women’s standpoint,” for example, 
challenges intellectual traditions by “examining the everyday ideas of Black women” in 
their music, poetry, community work, etc. as valuable sources of knowledge (Hill Collins, 
1990, p. 15). 
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As mentioned previously, some feminist epistemological perspectives recognize 
that all knowledge is partial and incomplete. This differs from traditional social scientific 
perspectives that seek to establish sets of generalizations derived from empirical testing 
that present not “final or ultimate knowledge” but “the best knowledge and the best 
interpretation” (Tichenor & McLeod, 1989, p. 29). 2 Some feminist scholars, in contrast, 
believe that no single individual’s experience can explain everyone else’s. If one group’s 
epistemology is primarily relied upon (i.e., social scientists), then other ways of knowing 
will be excluded and ignored. Subordinated groups (i.e., groups who generally have less 
access to power in society, like women and/or people of color) have insights into relations 
that oppress them that are not available to members of dominant groups (hooks, 1984, Hill 
Collins, 1990). When mass communications scholars investigate and share this subjugated 
knowledge through research centered on subjugated groups, they have contributed to 
increasing the body of knowledge in the discipline. 

Feminist Perspectives on Research Methodology 
Just as no singular definition of feminism exists, no particular research method can 
be uniquely identified with feminist research. Feminist scholars, however, have identified 
certain characteristics that characterize feminist methodologies. 3 Marjorie DeVault 
(1990), for example, describes three goals common to feminist methodologies: centering 



The terms feminist scholar and social scientist are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. Some self-identified feminist scholars (e.g., liberal feminists) may generate 
research within traditional social scientific frameworks. As stated previously, the purpose 
here is to build a theoretical foundation for this paper, rather than provide a single, 
universal definition of feminism. 
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research practices on women’s concerns and lives, minimizing control and harm of study 
participants (e.g., leveling power hierarchies), and contributing to social action or change 
that improves women’s lives. 

Shulamit Reinharz (1992) similarly describes feminist research methodologies as a 
perspective rather than a specific method. Through an extensive review of self-identified 
feminist research in many academic disciplines, Reinharz inductively suggests many 
common themes that characterize feminist research methodologies, including the 
following: 

• designing research to create social change (praxis); 

• conducting research to give women voice (i.e., present women’s epistemologies) 
without exploiting the study’s participants (e.g., participatory and non-hierarchical 
research); 

• recognizing human diversity (i.e., a broad range of human experience across 
intersections of race, class, gender, sexual orientation, et al.); 

• acknowledging the researcher’s own social and cultural position in relation to the 
research. 

Reinharz describes inadequately diversified research as “a sign of methodological 
weakness and moral failure, an impermissible reflection of a lack of effort and unwitting 
prejudice” (1992, p. 255). 

Publishing specifically in the communications discipline, Karen Foss and Sonja 
Foss (1989) confirm the use of many of these feminist methodological perspectives in the 
field. According to these authors, feminist research emphasizes process and wholeness 
rather than structure and parts; recognizes the construction of knowledge as 



Feminist scholars do not claim that each of these characteristics is unique or 
exclusive to feminist methodological approaches. It is possible that certain 
methodological perspectives identified by feminist scholars may be held by other research 
perspectives (including social scientists). 
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interconnected partial truths; strives for ethical cooperation among the study’s participants 
and the researcher; identifies women’s experiences as meaningful and appropriate topics 
for research; and works toward social change. 

Praxis (or practice) is an important component of feminist methodological 
perspectives. Praxis refers to practical action: The direct application of feminist research 
findings to improve the condition of women’s lives. As Shulamit Reinharz indicates, 
“feminist research aims to create social change” (1992, p. 240); Feminist research and 
methodologies, therefore, typically are connected to activist concerns like consciousness- 
raising, policy recommendations, and other practical contributions to women’s welfare. 

• Gendered Power Relations 

Feminism is concerned with gender as asymmetrical power relations rather than 
solely the study of sex roles or gender socialization (Charles, 1996). Transforming power 
relations means envisioning a new perspective that relocates access to power and alters 
dominant explications of power. Margaret Gallagher, indeed, has emphasized that, 
“consideration of the concept of power — its nature, how it is defined, how it is expressed 
and maintained — is central to any feminist analysis” (1989, p. 84). This paper relies on a 
feminist power model based on the work of Davina Cooper (1994, 1995). Cooper’s 
approach to power centers on “power as the matrix of forces structuring social life” 
(1995, p. 2). This model describes four abstract modes or classifications of power: 

1. Ideology or “the range of interpretative frameworks and meanings through 
which social relations, practices, and society generally are both constituted 
and understood;” 
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2. Force or “the subjugation of the will or the body of another by physical or 
psychological means: coercion, threats, violence, etc.;” 

3. Discipline or “the tactics and technologies of disciplinary organisations 
[and] social systems whose rules, practices, and procedures impact upon 
the ways in which people, institutions, and social life operate;” and 

4. Resources or “the ability to create a material advantage that can be acquired and 
possessed” (Cooper, 1994, pp. 447-448). 

These abstract modes of power are not static categories, but overlap and interact 
to create a fluid, contradictory discourse of power expressed through certain concrete 
historical forms. The Resources mode, for example, is practically deployed in specific 
historical contexts through the use of such forms as legal rights, money, and skills. 

The four modes of power are not exercised equally by everyone, everywhere. 
Access to power (in any mode) depends on an individual’s social status or vectors (e.g., 
race, gender, class) and the site of each power relation (e.g., geographic, institutional, or 
systemic). The nature of access, the form employed, and the impact of the power relation 
all correspond to the social vectors and sites for each individual. Many feminist scholars 
in mass communications would argue that combining white, male, and middle class vectors 
typically permit more privileged access to modes of power (Creedon, 1993, Rakow, 
1993). Similarly, some women’s access to power modes may be increased in a domestic 
site (e.g., the home) versus an institutional one (e.g., the courts). 

Cooper’s approach “identifies power as the facilitation of particular outcomes, 
processes and practices [that] may include the maintenance and reproduction of the status 
quo or, alternatively, its dismantling or transformation” (1995, p. 18). Using this model, 
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power is not necessarily pejorative and can, therefore, include the supposition of feminist 
empowerment. 

Having briefly outlined the feminist theoretical perspectives relied upon for this 
analysis, the second half of this paper will apply these theoretical concepts to an approach 
to genuine, comprehensive multicultural communications research and practice in our 
field. For this analysis, the following three areas will be considered: the examination of 
diversity as a matrix; coalition building in the field; and feminist empowerment. 



A Multicultural Matrix 

How do we incorporate race, class, gender and other intersections into our 
everyday thinking? In my statistics class the other day, the professor was explaining that 
additive models are much easier to work with than multiplicative ones. That makes sense. 
In an additive model, I can look at each component separately (one at a time) and 
determine its independent contribution to the model. Multiplicative models are not so 

simple. When I multiply components together, they become merged and impossible to 
separate. 

Including race, class, gender, and other intersections in our thinking and work is 
difficult due to their multiplicative nature. It is so much easier to think of each of these 
social vectors separately as additive models. Additive models are more intuitive and easier 
to visualize (see Figure 1). For most of my academic life, I have been trained to think in a 
linear (i.e., additive) manner. So, I tend to think about, for example, women or Hispanics 
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or lesbians and then sum up that knowledge, assuming it adequately describes Hispanic 
lesbians. 

When I start thinking in terms of multiplication, it gets a little more confusing. 
Trying to think about all social vectors simultaneously is much more difficult. In Figure 2, 
I have only included four social vectors so the diagram itself would not be too complicated 
to read (we need to include many more vectors in our thinking that do not appear in this 
diagram). Social vectors are overlapping and multiplicative, even if our thought processes 
are linear. 

When we envision social vectors as a multicultural matrix and not an additive 
model, we begin to realize the necessity of simultaneously including race, class, gender, 
and other intersections in our thinking and work. Any linear separation of vectors is 
artificial and incomplete. 

Let me give you a couple of examples. In this excerpt from her poem entitled The 

Homs of My Dilemma, Maria Jastrzebska describes how others typically cannot see 

beyond one of her social vectors (i.e., disability) to realize she is a human being: 

I seem to spend 
Half my tiriTe 
Wishing 
I had horns 
On my head 
To look the part 
A rarity 

Like the almost extinct 
Wild bison of eastern Poland. 

So children could stop and point 
Look mummy that lady’s got horns! 

Before being hurried along 
By some embarrassed adult.... 
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Here are my tears, I say 
Salty and wet like yours 
Here are my hopes 
Which need tending 
Like anything you want to grow 
And what hurts worse 
Than any pain 
Is the denial. 

Why is it people 

Either think I’m just like them 

Or else 

Like nothing on this earth 
And no part of their lives? 

If I can live with this dilemma 
It doesn’t seem too much 
To ask others 
To recognise 
How I’m different 
But very ordinary 

Ordinary and very different (1996, pp. 151-153). 

Focusing on a single social vector to summarize an individual’s life is dehumanizing, 
unethical, and superficial. 

Another example is the political activism of a community of working class Black 
women that taught Karen Brodkin Sacks (1988) to re-vision her concept of leadership. 
Rather than conventional hierarchical leadership models, these women valued network 
centers of influence that “centerwomen” formed and maintained. The subjugated 
knowledge of these women who were working class and African-American produced 
alternative ways of interpreting experience. 

Marsha Houston explains how the interlocking identities of women of color 
produce a “multiple jeopardy:” 

[Wjomen of color do not experience sexism in addition to racism, but 

sexism in the context of racism; thus, they cannot be said to bear an 
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additional burden that white women do not bear, but to bear an altogether 
different burden from that borne by white women (Houston, 1992, p. 49). 

Similarly, Patricia Hill Collins (1990) describes how African-American women who file 

lawsuits against employers for violation of the 1964 Civil Rights Act are forced to choose 

between race and sex discrimination rather than citing both in their complaint. She 

advocates we adopt a “both/and” rather than an “either/or” approach to interlocking social 

vectors. 

How do we accomplish this “both/and” conceptualization? If we practice the 
feminist research methods I sketched in the first section of this paper, we will incorporate 
this multicultural matrix in our research. Adopting these feminist perspectives in our daily 
work experiences (e.g., journalists who include multicultural sources in every story; 
teachers who integrate multicultural perspectives in every class session) will help create 
holistic environments that resist dividing people into parts (or isolated social vectors). We 
need to consciously design our research to include multicultural participants and address 
their concerns and interests directly in our research questions. Since recognizing this 
multicultural matrix in our work is essential if we are to understand the subjugated, partial 
knowledges of our participants, we simply should not conduct research that does not 
include and address multiple social vectors. 

Let me explain this point using my own research as an example. I will present a 
paper at the International Communications Association (ICA) convention in July based on 
a number of interviews I conducted with white female professors in the field. 4 Since this 

I have temporarily deleted the cite of this paper in this footnote due to the blind 
review process. 
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project was intended to be an exploratory study, I used a convenience sample that 
happened to be all white. From the first day I started planning the project, I could have 
located and requested participation from professors representing many social vectors. 
This process would have taken more time and effort, but I believe the research never 
should have been started without this approach. 

I also needed to directly discuss social vectors with my participants. I find that I 
am reluctant to ask questions about race, ethnicity, sexual orientation, (dis)ability, et al. 
because they make me feel uncomfortable. I didn’t want to make my participants feel 
uncomfortable either (after all, they could terminate the interview, and I would be left 
without any data!). Acknowledging this uneasiness is a key part of the process. As 
Harlon Dalton recommends, “Simply put everything on the table. Own up to the tension. 
Acknowledge the risks” (1995, p. 48). We need to take risks to begin to transform our 
thinking towards multicultural matrices rather than linear, additive models. This 
transformation is the only way we will be able to incorporate intersections of race, class, 
gender, sexual orientation, (dis)ability, ethnicity, age, religion, and many others in our 
everyday thinking, lives, and work. 

Feminist teachers, researchers, and practitioners need to develop a willingness to 
examine their own privilege and put themselves at risk (Spitzack and Carter, 1988). Since 
“none of us are simply victims or oppressors” (Phelan, 1990, p. 429), the work of 
communications researchers and practitioners needs to focus on their own privilege. 
Papusa Molina envisions “privilege [as] accepting and recognizing the power that you 
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have because of your privileges and using that power precisely to transform the institution 
that provides power and privilege to you” (Penny Rosenwasser, 1992, p. 5). 

A Transformative Bridge 

The second idea I want to discuss concerns the gap between mass communication 
practitioners and academic scholars in our field. Kathryn Cirksena (1996) describes how 
the applied research that is characteristic of our field tends to contradict feminist research 
goals. Some of the women I interviewed for that ICA paper echoed this view, describing 
the difficulty of teaching feminist ideas in the practical, “skills-based” classes typically 
found in mass communications. 

I want to turn this argument on its ear by suggesting that the professional and 
practical orientation of our field makes it the perfect site in the academy for feminist work. 
Feminism is about applying theory to the “real” world and creating changes in women’s 
lives (e.g., praxis or practice). Since our field is more “applied” than other disciplines, 
scholars and practitioners should be able to work together to incorporate feminist praxis 
into mass communications. 

This goal may sound idealistic considering that, first, corporate interests control 
our field’s research agenda and, second, traditional scholarship tends to discredit activist 
research. Things do change; persistent feminist voices are heard. Ramona Rush and 
Autumn Grubb-Swetnam (1996), for example, describe the forty rejection letters they 
received from publishers in the late 1980s who found the activist stand in Communications 
at the Crossroads: The Gender Gap Connection (Ramona Rush and Donna Allen, 1989) 
unsuitable for social science publications. Following the publication of Rush and Men’s 
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book, the number of feminist activist publications has continued to increase in mass 
communications. 

Creating a transformative feminist bridge between practitioners and scholars in our 
field will take deliberate, focused effort on everyone’s part. Paradigm shifts don’t happen 
by themselves and feminists in mass communications need to generate collective action. 
Change cannot occur without coalition building (Johnson Reagon, 1983) and dialogue 
with allies (Dalton, 1995). Let me outline a few practical suggestions toward this goal. 

Feminist scholars need to ask themselves, “who are we writing for?” If we want 
feminist scholarship to support a mass based movement, then we need to produce texts 
that everyone can understand. Ann Bookman and Sandra Morgen (1988) describe the 
importance of “scholar- activists” who contribute to clarifying feminist goals. In mass 
communications, we study and use the media: What better way to create new forms to 
present our work? bell hooks (Let’s Get Real, 1993) goes so far as to suggest we create 
commercials for a feminist political party. Mass communications practitioners can 
certainly contribute to this effort. 

Practitioners, researchers, and teachers often work in isolation. We need to 
recognize that this kind of solitude does not promote coalition building. I suggest we 
enhance and organize additional collective feminist movement among scholars, teachers, 
and practitioners within the discipline, with regular meetings in various venues (e.g., mass- 
mediated, small group, community-based, Internet list-servs, etc.). Professors, 
practitioners, students, and researchers could all contribute to develop organized activist 
strategies and tactics for multicultural communications in the field. 
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Feminist scholars in mass communications need to continue to study and expose 

the privilege that sustains oppressive hierarchies in our culture. When feminists examine 

privilege, the partitioning of feminist studies under the topic of “women” that Margaret 

Gallagher (1989) describes is no longer possible. As bell hooks (Let’s Get Real, 1993) 

suggests, feminism is about everybody -- feminist work that helps culturally privileged 

groups recognize their privilege will generate additional support for social justice. 

Building bridges is hard work. It takes a great deal of commitment, struggle, and 

risk. Coalitions cannot form if practitioners and scholars do not meet each other half way 

across the bridge. As Bernice Johnson Reagon explains: 

I feel as if I’m gonna keel over any minute and die. That is often what it 
feels like if you’re really doing coalition work. Most of the time you feel 
threatened to the core and if you don’t, you’re not really doing no 
coalescing (1983, p. 356). 

All of us in the mass communications field need to work (and I mean work ) together in 
order to build transformative bridges toward multicultural communications. 

Feminist Empowerment 

Transforming power relations in order to empower culturally subordinated groups 
means envisioning a new perspective that relocates access to power and alters dominant 
explanations, of power. Sonja Johnson (1989) describes the traditional concept of power 
as defined and identified in patriarchal language. 3 These patriarchal assumptions about 
power cause women to consider themselves powerless since they do not identify with or 

Patriarchy has been defined as historically, “any system of organization (political, 
economic, industrial, financial, religious, or social) in which the overwhelming number of 
upper positions in hierarchies are occupied by males.” (Goldberg, 1993, p. 14). 
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act in behaviors traditionally labeled powerful. Johnson contends that power is not “out 
there” in some external location that men can distribute to women like a commodity but 
that “the locus of all power is within us” (1987, p. 184). In fact, “genuine” power is a 
positive, generative source that women have always had (Johnson, 1989). 

Similar to Johnson’s notion of generative power, alternative, positive forms of 
(em)power(ment) characterize much of feminist scholarship. Feminist scholars like bell 
hooks (1984) have encouraged women to transform the meaning of power from control 
and domination to new concepts that are life-affirming and creative. Power defined as 
ability, strength, action (resulting in personal accomplishment), and energy can be 
generated through activities involving consensus, rotating tasks, and internal democracy 
(hooks, 1984). hooks advocates the political education of women in order to raise 
women’s consciousness of the power they can possess and exercise. 

Peggy Chinn describes power as a process everyone participates in, since “power 
is the energy from which action arises” (1995, p. 8). By shifting the patriarchal emphasis 
on possessing power (e.g., “power over”) to focus on how power is used and with what 
consequences, Chinn envisions a transformative power that creates harmony with others 
and meets collective goals. According to Chinn, empowerment is achieved through 
emphasizing collective integrity and responsibility, where every individual’s contribution is 
fundamental to collective well-being. 

Naomi Wolf (1993) outlines her conceptualization of “power feminism” with the 
following core tenets: 



1. Women matter as much as men do. 
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2. Women have the right to determine their lives. 

3. Women’s experiences matter. 

4. Women have the right to tell the truth about their experiences. 

5. Women deserve more of whatever it is they are not getting enough of because 

they are women: respect, self-respect, education, safety, health, 

representation, money (Wolf, 1993, p. 138). 

Wolf urges women to organize around the power they have (e.g., coalition building within 
community networks currently used by women; exercising consumer power; creating 
space for the recognition, commendation, and history of women, etc.). 

Knowledge and feminist teaching are vital to the empowerment of oppressed 
people. Hill Collins theorizes “power as energy, capacity, and self-actualization” (1990, 
p. 161) that comes from subordinated knowledge. By theorizing an epistemology 
grounded in Black women’s experiences, she presents viable cases of practical 
empowerment (e.g., communities that are empowered by othermothers, bloodmothers, 
etc.). Individual empowerment, however, is not sufficient. Although “there is always 
choice, and the power to act, ... only collective action can effectively generate lasting 

-r*. 

social transformation of political and economic institutions” (Hill Collins, 1990, p. 237). 
Feminist scholars, teachers, and practitioners in mass communications can contribute to 
the process of relinquishing privilege and the decentering of dominant groups through 
their coalition work. 
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Feminist theorizing that (re)defines and reclaims power is critical. Young (1992) 
argues that power relations are intractably related to justice in society. Hartsock confirms 
that: 



Political change is a process of transforming not only ourselves but 
also our most basic assumptions about humanity and our sense of human 
possibility. Political change means restructuring our organizations to 
reflect our constantly changing understanding of the possible and to meet 
the new needs and new problems we create. Political change requires 
strategies that attack the interlocking structures of control at all levels. At 
bottom, political change is a process of changing power relationships so 
that the meaning of power itself is transformed [italics added] (Hartsock 
1981, p. 16). 



Scholars, therefore, need to transform definitions of power to focus on all women’s 
empowerment. Identifying differences among women’s access to power and levels of 
privilege will also refute the essentializing assumption that all women are equally 
oppressed by patriarchy. Cooper (1995) sketches several ways that culturally 
subordinated groups can access transformative power. She identifies strategies of 
resistance through the (re)deployment of institutional power (i.e., in the schools, the 
courts, etc.); the redistribution of access to various resources (e.g., money, property, 
skills); and the exposure of dominant forms of power (e.g., privilege). 

The field of mass communications is the perfect site for feminist praxis/practice. 
Communication teachers, practitioners, and scholars need to transform their thi nkin g to 
envision multicultural matrices and build the transformative bridges that will enable the 
empowerment of all culturally subordinated groups. Multicultural mass communications is 
possible; we just have to work toward its realization. 
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Sexual Saints and Suffering Sinners: 

The Uneasy Feminism of The Masses , 1911-1917 



ABSTRACT (75 words) 

During the 1910s, both the women's rights movement and Socialism gained 
widespread support in America. This paper examines the intersection of these 
causes in the radical magazine The Masses, offering a rhetorical analysis of its 
verbal and visual imagery of women and the working poor. It argues that the 
magazine's conflation of gender and class and its inability to transcend stereotypes 
weakened its arguments about both women's rights and Socialism at a crucial 
political moment. 



Sexual Saints and Suffering Sinners: 

The Uneasy Feminism of The Masses, 1911-1917 

In 1909, Cosmopolitan magazine 1 published a short story, "The Emancipation 
of Sarah," about a young Jewish woman named Sarah and her overbearing mother 
who believed that they had been successful in converting Sarah's immigrant suitor 
to feminism and Socialism. Immediately after marrying her, however, the young 
man put his new wife in her place, and with only a little resistance, Sarah happily 
assumed the role of a pious and prosperous merchant's wife. 2 Appearing in a mass- 
circulation magazine, this moral tale was, despite its ending, a catalog of what the 
mainstream press would perceive as a series of threats to the American way of life 
during the coming decade: feminism, Socialism, and immigration. 

Most popular magazines 3 played to public anxieties about gender and class 
during the 1910s, when the meaning of each of these terms was very much in flux. 
Stories such as "The Emancipation of Sarah" referenced real changes in American 
society. Immigration was literally transforming the face of America, creating new 
subcultures and new layers of the working class; growing dissatisfaction with the 
political system gave Socialist candidate Eugene V. Debs nearly a million votes in 
the 1912 Presidential election; and millions of women were entering public life 
through Progressive-era reform efforts, the suffrage movement, and paid work. 

Perhaps nowhere was the potential for radical social and political change 
more boldly articulated than in The Masses, an influential magazine during this era 
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despite its small circulation 4 and brief life. Its contributors 6 - -writers and artists 
including Max Eastman, John Reed, Floyd Dell, Mary Heaton Vorse, and (heading 
the art department) the "Ashcan realist" painter John Sloan— "sought to create a 
culture that would serve the needs of the proletariat," writes Leslie Fishbein in her 
history of the magazine. 6 What these Greenwich Village visionaries published from 
1911 to 1917 was in fact read not so much by "the proletariat" (who couldn't afford 
magazines) as by bohemian intellectuals and political radicals. 

The Masses is generally remembered as a political periodical, a champion of 
the American working class that envisioned a classless American society, and its 
fate is most often scrutinized as a case study of the failure of Socialism to take hold 
in the twentieth-century United States. Yet the magazine also championed 
American women and envisioned a non-sexist American society. What's more, 
these two themes were inextricably linked as factors in the magazine's editorial 
identity. The editors, writers, and artists of The Masses drew on widely-held 
stereotypes about women's "place" (private and public) and about working-class 
morality, intertwining the two concepts into political symbols. Indeed, this 
conflation may offer an alternative explanation for the magazine's downfall: its 
vision of feminism, while arguably radical, was romantically unreal, a blind spot 
that weakened the magazine's arguments about both women's rights and Socialism. 

This paper re-examines The Masses' failed promise by assessing the ways in 
which ideas about class and gender intersected in its pages. Its approach echoes 
feminist historian Joan Wallach Scott's belief that, rather than "search[ing] for 
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single origins," cultural historians, especially of women's history, "have to conceive 
of processes so interconnected that they cannot be disentangled." 7 It argues, 
ultimately, that it is rarely useful (or even possible) examine "images of women in" 
any particular medium, as though their meaning were separate from the medium's 
larger meaning— and yet it is also impossible to assess a medium's larger meaning 
without understanding how, and why, it portrayed women and women's lives. 

The Scholarly and Theoretical Context for this Study 

For a magazine that lasted only six years, 8 The Masses has received 
considerable attention from scholars, including two book-length works, William 
O'Neill's 1966 Echoes of Revolt and Fishbein's more recent Rebels in Bohemia . 9 
Because several of the era's prominent painters drew for the magazine, its artwork 
has been the focus of several scholarly works (though all but one— Rebecca Zurier's 
excellent Art for the Masses- have dealt solely with Sloan 10 ). In Heretics & 
Hellraisers, Margaret C. Jones examines the contributions of female writers and 
artists to The Masses, though her largely bibliographical work is short on analysis 
and does not examine the ways male contributors portrayed women. 11 

This paper extends the work of art historians by considering the relationship 
between the magazine's visual and verbal content— the journalistic context for the 
artists' statements— and by focusing on the magazine's portrayal of women. 
Conversely, in its close examination of visual imagery, this study adds a new 
dimension to the growing body of literature (by scholars such as Richard Ohmann, 
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Jennifer Scanlon, and Ellen Gruber Garvey) on how factors of class and gender 
transformed the way magazines were written in the early twentieth century . 12 

This study offers not a quantitative content analysis, but rather what 
journalism historian Marion Marzolf called a "content assessment," looking not just 
at the images but also beyond them into their cultural and historical context . 13 As a 
rhetorical analysis, it embraces the notion that imagery can be "read" as a kind of 
language, a system of signs whose meaning is culturally shared yet also historically 
specific . 14 More specifically, this study examines the role of stereotypes (expressed 
verbally as well as visually) in political imagery. 

Since they are simplified expressions of more complex ideas, stereotypes are 
both quickly comprehensible and inherently ideological. Especially effective in 
accomplishing these goals are images of, and stories about, women. In her study of 
the historical uses of female allegorical symbols, Marina Warner notes that in art 
and media, "men often appear as themselves, as individuals, but women attest the 
identity and value of someone or something else, and the beholder's reaction is 
necesssary to complete their meaning ." 16 Martha Banta has similarly argued that 
the faces and bodies of women have long been used to express ideals such as liberty, 
justice, innocence, and compassion . 16 

Because of their easy readability, stereotypes are usually an effective means 
of maintaining the status quo in a society. Yet the writers and artists of The 
Masses played with stereotypes, sometimes reinforcing the imagery of mainstream 
media and sometimes turning it on its head. For instance, they often reproduced 
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visual stereotypes yet chose titles or captions that were ambiguous or ironic, using 
using words as anchorage 17 that limited or broadened the possible meanings. 
Frequently words and pictures melded into what visual theorist W. J. T. Mitchell 
calls an "imagetext," together offering a richer message than each would alone. 18 

The ways in which The Masses sometimes subverted stereotypes to poke fun 
at conventional wisdom illustrate how alternative media function in a hegemonic 19 
system by "point [ing] to the alternatives that are left, or forced, out of media 
content, the ways in which basic questions are dominantly framed, and the terms 
which are permitted within debate." 20 Yet the extent to which this "radical" 
magazine also reiterated mainstream notions --about both gender and class- 
suggests the true ideological power of cultural stereotypes. The Masses' uneasy 
relationship with such symbolic imagery resulted in its ultimate failure to advance 
the causes of early-twentieth-century feminism— at the same time it undermined 
the magazine's ability to re-envision the American political system. 

Editorial Contradictions 

When they wrote about or drew women, the editors and writers of The 
Masses surely meant to surprise, to disturb, to rebel against propriety. Yet in their 
attempts to do so, they ended up repeating conventional notions about American 
womanhood. Further complicating the magazine’s vision of 1910s feminism 21 and 
Socialism was a profound classism that also permeated the women's rights 
movement. Just as the women's club movement imposed philanthropists' and 
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reformers upper-middle-class values on i mm igrant families (through, for instance, 
Americanization projects, settlement houses, and anti-vice campaigns), the well- 
educated if bohemian contributors to The Masses envisioned the future of both 
women and "the proletariat" in utopian rather than realistic terms. 22 

The magazine championed suffrage and, echoing the sentiment of female 
radicals of the day, considered women's rights to extend beyond the vote: "For the 
new radicals feminism promised to liberate the whole modern woman," explains 
Leslie Fishbein. 23 Indeed, the women's issues covered in The Masses included not 
just suffrage, but also divorce, working conditions for factory women, birth control, 
prostitution, and women's earning power. 

Some of these articles were written by women themselves. A 1915 piece by 
anthropologist Elsie Clews Parsons criticized "the race-suicide croakers," 
conservatives who worried that the birth rate among immigrant women would ruin 
the "stock" of the American population. The magazine printed Emma Goldman's 
courtroom defense speech when she was convicted in 1916 for delivering a public 
lecture on birth control. Another female author proposed homemaking cooperatives 
to "socialize the household industry," including childrearing. In 1913, the year of a 
strike at silk mills in Paterson, N. J.-for which The Masses staff staged a 
fundraising pageant in Madison Square Garden-the magazine published the first- 
person account of a 15-year-old girl who worked there. 24 

Editor Max Eastman (a co-founder of the Men's League for Woman Suffrage) 
believed that Socialism and feminism were inextricably linked: "Almost from the 
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first use of the word 'Socialism' the freedom of woman has been united with it," he 
wrote in a 1913 editorial. 25 Yet for many of his male contemporaries, "free love, not 
votes for women, was the burning question" of feminism, notes William O'Neill. 26 
Indeed, it was on the subject of sexual relations between men and women that the 
Masses radicals revealed both their class blindness and their limited (if idealized) 
view of women's nature. 

Male contributors' commentary on this subject often seemed more a matter of 
self-interest than politics. Floyd Dell hoped that feminism would ease social 
constraints on extramarital sex and relieve men of the financial burden of 
supporting wives: "that is what feminism is going to do for men—give them back 
their souls, so that they can risk them fearlessly in the adventure of life," wrote the 
married Dell in a 1914 article in the magazine. 27 

A more complex vision emerged in the writing of women. While most 
preferred monogamy, they envisioned a similar utopia: in their view, which merged 
Freudian theory with maternalism, 28 marriage was a sexually fulfilling union of 
uninhibited bodies, a psychologically satisfying meeting of minds, a spiritually 
uplifting mingling of souls. This "companionate" model of matrimony, based on 
Socialist ideals, was a glaring example of the discrepancies between the intellectual 
radical feminists' vision and the realities of working-class women. For the latter, 
marriage generally remained a necessity and a duty; what's more, since they were 
less able than their radical Greenwich Village sisters to secure birth control, they 
were less likely to think of sex as pleasure and "fulfillment." 29 
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Female contributors to The Masses acknowledged the physical and economic 
burdens large families placed on working-class women. "[T]he question of birth 
control is largely a workingman's question, above all a workingwoman's question," 
wrote Emma Goldman in 1916. "She it is who risks her health, her youth, her very 
life in giving out of herself the units of the race." 30 The birth-control advocacy of 
Margaret Sanger, whose work the Masses praised, had been inspired by her 
involvement in labor-union movements. Yet both Goldman and Sanger thought of 
sex as feminist self-expression, and Sanger justified her activism in terms of 
a mystique about womanliness, the successor to 
nineteenth-century feminist notions of the moral 

superiority of women [she] believed in the 

"feminine spirit," the motive power of woman's nature. 

It was this spirit, coming from within, rather than 
social relations that drove women to revolt." 31 

Despite their hopeful vision, the Village feminists were often disappointed in 
their own marriages. The writings of women involved in relationships with the 
male Masses radicals reveal that often the men interpreted sexual liberation to 
mean receiving ongoing emotional support from one woman while sleeping with 
many others. 32 What's more, this interpretation still cast women in maternal roles 
("mothering" their men), continued to privilege the man's professional work over the 
woman's, and failed to equalize (or even change) spouses' responsibilities for child 
care and housekeeping. 
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In The Masses' view of heterosexual unions, "[r]omance often eclipsed all 
other concerns," notes Rebecca Zurier. Both male and female writers "idealize [d] 
women as superior to corruption and competition, as creatures devoted to love and 
the nurturance of children ." 33 In this view, women and children would thrive under 
Socialism not because they themselves would become independent, but rather 
because their husbands would be able to earn enough money to enable wives to 
turn their higher moral powers full-time to childrearing. Thus the magazine 
seemed to support the modern feminist while "actually perpetuat[ing] Victorian 
sexual stereotypes ." 34 

The Masses romanticized not only mothers, but also their seeming social 
opposite-prostitutes. In fiction and nonfiction, male writers cast prostitutes 
alternately as nobly suffering victims, revolutionary heroines, and erotic 
adventurers . 36 James Henle portrayed the prostitute as "nobody's sister," adding, 

As a matter of fact, she is the sister of us all, though no 
one ever thinks of her as anybody's sister. . . . Yet has 
she faith, and the courage of the meek, and the charity 
born of suffering. . . . Sins? - she has none .... she is 
as honest as the day is long .... She is satisfied with 
dry bread. ... I doubt not that she prays more sincerely 
than most of our professed and obsessed reformers . 36 
Here, too, while seeming to support the most vilified of working-class women, the 
magazine actually glossed over the realities of their lives by sanctifying them. 
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Mixed Messages on Covers 

Similar contradictions between professed intent and actual effect could be 
found in the artwork of The Masses, especially its covers--as well as in the 
"imagetexts" that resulted when words were added to pictures. One of the 
magazine's earliest major visual statements was "The Cheapest Commodity on the 
Market," drawn by Anton Otto Fisher, a German immigrant and the husband of the 
suffrage illustrator Mary Ellen Sigsbee. 37 Shown in Figure 1, this frontispiece was 
published in late 1912 and depicted actual women (not allegorical figures) as 
commodities in a capitalist society. Yet this shocking claim was softened by the text 
on the adjacent page, a paternalistic assessment of women's real value: 

From these women will come the race of the future. 

According to their health and strength will be the 
health and strength of the next generation. . . . 

Rebuke the civilization that degrades its women; 
that sends forth the mothers of the next generation 
as the Cheapest Commodity on the Market. 38 

The earnestness of this picture-conveyed not only by the setting, but also by 
the dark clothing of the poor-characterized three other early Masses covers by 
artists who were husband and wife. Alice Beach Winter, who also drew for suffrage 
publications, used a different type of maternal (or paternal) appeal in her closely- 
cropped face of a frightened, wide-eyed little girl, staring out at the reader and 
asking "Why Must I Work?" on the cover of the May 1912 issue (Figure 2). Though 
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startling in one sense--the young laborer herself, not a benevolent protector, was 
the main figure and addressed the reader directly--the stereotype of a pathetic waif 
(representing innocence soon to be lost) was heavy-handedly sentimental and 
classist. The artist invoked the same stock character in Figure 3, her drawing of a 
wealthy family watched by a poor girl-child too naive to realize that the 
stockingless boy was not in fact "poorer nor me." 

An even more stereotypical image (in terms of both class and gender) was 
Charles Allen Winter's August 1913 cover, shown in Figure 4. "The Militant" was a 
not a woman but a symbol, her removal from the real world suggested by the castle- 
in-the-air behind her. She was a cross between Joan of Arc and the Statue of 
Liberty: arm and determined face upraised, she marched forward into the future, 
protecting a less-confident woman (with an immigrant-like shawl over her head) 
who cowered behind her. Despite the title, this was at most a Progressive-reform, 
not radical, image in which, one art historian notes, "conventional notions of 
womanliness are grafted on what was perceived as its antithesis--militancy .... 

The character's refined, womanly appearance (her wedding ring underlines her 
respectability) suggest that she is a middle-class protector of the lower-class 
woman." 39 Nothing about this "militant" woman suggested a rejection of 
mainstream ideas about femininity or American women's social and class roles. 

Paradoxically, the more powerful messages about gender and class in The 
Masses were conveyed by the magazine's cartoonish "joke" covers. Perhaps the most 
famous of these was Figure 5, by Stuart Davis, 40 which was much discussed in other 
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periodicals of the day. The New York Globe reported that the cover "shows two 
girls heads, not Gibson Girls, nor Howard Chandler Christy girls, but girls from 
Eighth Avenue way. And one of them, with a curious and slightly self-conscious 
look out of the corner of her eye, says to the other: 'Gee, . . .!' Most cover designs 
don't mean anything. But this one does." 41 

Indeed, this cover could be construed to "mean" many things. These women 
were not only ugly, but also unfeminine, as signified by their masculine Adams'- 
apples and thick necks. Unattractive women were depicted (usually as suffragists) 
inside popular magazines, but beady-eyed, thick-lipped creatures like these rarely 
appeared on a couer-which was meant to please and to sell. The Globe writer 
implied that these women were prostitutes ("from Eighth Avenue way"), though 
their clothing suggested that they were more likely to be shopgirls or housekeepers. 
A single tree in the background placed them outside but gave no clue as to 
particular location. 

What gave this image its clarity was the title below it, which turned it into a 
joke, a send-up of mainstream magazines and conventional notions about American 
femininity. 42 While Davis did the drawing, the title was supplied by the art 
director, John Sloan. 43 With its addition, The Masses' radicals thumbed their noses 
at the popular illustrators of the day-Charles Dana Gibson, Harrison Fisher, 
Howard Chandler Christy, James Montgomery Flagg- whose upper-middle-class, 
fresh-faced "American Beauty" girls graced the covers of the popular monthlies (see, 
for instance, Figure 6, a "Fisher Girl" on the cover of The Saturday Evening Post). 44 
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Yet the title that turned this image into a critique of mass media also made it 
safe as a cover— and not such a radical statement about women after all. The title 
quite clearly "located" these women as working-class Irish ("Mag"), and the phrase's 
self-referentiality reassured the reader that they were no real danger to anyone: 
these women were ugly and badly dressed, they were from the wrong part of town, 
and they knew it. They'd accidentally wandered onto the magazine cover and been 
caught. They became a joke, too. 

Sloan's own drawings 45 used humor and irony to poke holes in conventional 
notions about gender and class, but he rarely did so at the expense of his working- 
class female subjects. His depictions of working-class women were probably the 
most respectful of such representations in The Masses. Yet Sloan, too, romanticized 
womanhood, a bias that undercut the power of his drawings of women. 

John Sloan and the Woman in Public 

Though he was hardly well-off at the time, Sloan, like his Masses co-workers, 
exoticized the poor as "other" than himself. In his diaries, he noted "how necessary 
it is for an artist of any creative sort to go among common people [emphasis his]-- 
not to waste his time among his fellows, for it must be from the other class-not 
creators, nor Bohemians, nor dilettanti-that he will get his knowledge of life ." 46 To 
this end, he took daily walks around the poorer sections of New York City. 
Nevertheless, his compassion was real, thanks in large part to his first wife, Dolly— 
a former prostitute, a radical feminist, and a Socialist who organized suffrage, 
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birth-control, and labor demonstrations. 47 John Sloan became active in the 
Socialist party and did illustration work for two Socialist magazines, The Call and 
the Progressive Woman, before turning his primary attention to The Masses in 1912. 
During the four years he worked for The Masses, he contributed more than five 
dozen illustrations, many of them covers. 48 

Sloan reserved his greatest sympathy for poor women and prostitutes, using 
the figures of women to point out double standards of both class and gender. Two 
interior illustrations Sloan did for The Masses are examples. For "The Women's 
Night Court: Before Her Makers and Her Judges," published as a two-page spread 
and shown in Figure 7, Sloan chose a real-life setting he frequently visited, the 
women's night court at Jefferson Market on Sixth Avenue. 49 Here he reversed 
stereotypes of criminality and order by drawing the prostitute as the only dignified 
person in the room, her reserve a sharp contrast to the overbearing judge, the 
leering spectators, the mean-looking court officers, and the boyish policeman. Yet 
he also placed the prostitute on a moral pedestal. A similar message was contained 
in " 'Circumstances' Alter Cases" (Figure 8), showing middle-class women in 
transparent skirts glancing contemptuously at a woman in rags with her bare leg 
exposed-who looked so noble in poverty that she appeared almost Biblical. The 
caption under the drawing conveyed the pair's comments: '"Positively disgusting! 

It's an outrage to public decency to allow such exposure on the streets.'" 

The latter illustration commented on class and public sexuality, concerns 
that were expressed more subtly in some of Sloan's other depictions of working- 
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class women, but were nevertheless key to their meaning and impact. His cover 
titled "At the Top of the Swing," Figure 9, has been described by one scholar as "a 
poem of city youth." 60 The girl— truly a girl — seemed happy and carefree, yet on 
second glance the reader couldn't help but notice the three men sitting on a park 
bench behind her, staring at her. Here Sloan was acknowledging female youthful 
beauty and sexuality as public spectacle; at the same time, he documented the 
literal surveillance of young women in public. At the moment, the smiling, relaxed 
girl didn't care; she was "at the top of the swing." But she, like the swing, could 
quickly fall. 

Certainly there is a happy dimension to "At the Top of the Swing," and, read 
more positively, it can be seen as one of many of Sloan's illustrations that offered an 
"affirmative statement that workers were not necessarily the pathetic stock figures 
of Socialist cartoons." 51 Several scholars cite this illustration as proof that Sloan 
depicted of working-class women in an idealized way that removed them from 
political concerns. 62 However, as Janice Coco notes, "if Sloan's images were simply 
optimistic depictions of working-class women, they would not have been so 
controversial in their day, nor would they remain so compelling in ours." 53 

Indeed, what first appeared to be a happy picture of a carefree young girl on 
a swing was in fact more complicated. Even (or perhaps particularly) as millions of 
American women entered public life, the spectacle of the woman in public was st ill 
troubling to many Americans, especially when that woman, or girl, was working- 
class. Robert Snyder and Rebecca Zurier note that even in the 1910s, "New Yorkers 
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wondered not only how to maintain composure on the street and public transit but 
also how to reconcile immigrant street life, or the more athletic forms of working- 
class leisure, with a Victorian sense of privacy and decorum that shunned exposure 
and limited women's activities." 64 The frequent presence of working-class women in 
public in The Masses — and in New York— blurred both gender and class boundaries. 

The two women in "Innocent Girlish Prattle-Plus Environment" (Figure 10) 
had certainly wandered outside geographical and behavioral boundaries. At first 
glance, they appeared sweet and proper, with pretty, pleasant faces and modestly 
long skirts. This idealization was part of Sloan's bias toward women, yet it was also 
key to the shock of the picture. These women were walking without a male escort 
at night through a bad neighborhood (signified by the "environment," the trash on 
the street, the slovenly woman in a doorway) without concern, and the caption 

beneath the title revealed the girls' vocabulary: " 'What! Him? The Little ! 

He s Worse n She Is, the - - -!' " These were not just ladies out for the evening; they 
were, more likely, ladies o/the evening, streetwalkers in the commonest sense. 

Of course, the viewer could not be sure that these were prostitutes, and in 
this and other drawings of women in public, Sloan played with this uncertainty. 
Indeed, this vagueness was Sloan's most radical statement of all: not his matter-of- 
fact representation of prostitutes, whom vice-campaigners sought to isolate, but 
rather his suggestion that, given the right "environment," any woman on the street 
might be one. 55 In her study of Sloan's depiction of the urban prostitute, Suzanne 
Kinser notes that "[djuring the Progressive Era, prostitution became a master 
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symbol, a code word for a range of anxieties engendered by the great social and 
cultural changes" of the period. 66 

Sloan's "The Return from Toil" (Figure 11) turned on this ambiguity. Most 
scholars, reacting to the title, have interpreted this cover as another of Sloan's 
affirmations of happiness and comradery among working women. Robert Snyder 
offers a typical reading of the picture, contending that it 

depicts young women looking fashionable, high spirited, 
and ready for fun after being liberated from work, perhaps 
in the garment industry. Work has not cowed them or 
turned them into wage slaves with broken spirits. The 
evening holds the promise of unfettered leisure, of visits 
to a movie theater, amusement park, or vaudeville house. 57 

Yet the title contained a clue that most interpreters have overlooked: these 
women were returning from toil. If they were in fact coming home from work, not 
going out on the town, their attire suggested one particular occupation (a trade 
based just west of the garment district). Another sign that they may have been 
streetwalkers was the feathers in several of their hats, a symbol of prostitution in 
art of the era. 68 In this alternative interpretation, the light casting their shadows 
may have been not evening streetlight, but morning sun. 69 

"Innocent Girlish Prattle" and "The Return from Toil" were prime examples 
of the tensions between feminism and Socialism in The Masses, and of the 
magazine's problematic definitions of gender and class. Both illustrations made 
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startling and, arguably, radical statements about the urban presence of bold and 
unrefined women; both further underscored Sloan's consistent refusal to depict 
working-class women as the "bedraggled sweatshop girls" other Masses writers 
described in their articles. 60 Yet in bending over backwards to avoid labeling his 
subjects in one way, the artist labeled them in another. In one of these scenes, 
prostitutes (or simply lower-class women) were dowdy but rollickingly happy; in the 
other, they were beautiful and young. 

Indeed, one striking consistency in Sloan's "affirmative" portrayal of 
working-class women was that he tended to rely on the stereotypical shorthand of 
beauty versus ugliness to make political statements: his prostitutes were often 
pretty, while he drew wealthy women as ugly and overweight. One example of the 
latter characterization is Figure 12, a cover that poked fun at not just at wealth but 
idleness. (Also note the extra insult of the feather in the hair: this upper-class 
operagoer, Sloan suggested, was equally a prostitute to the man who paid her way.) 

Conclusion 

Certainly The Masses advanced the various causes of 1910s feminism to an 
extent that mainstream magazines of the day did not. And certainly the magazine 
made provocative suggestions about sexual double standards and economic 
inequities between men and women. Yet consistently-in its articles and its 
illustrations- 77ie Masses romanticized women and their circumstances, whether 
superior mothers or suffering prostitutes, in ways that ultimately undermined the 
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goals of feminism. If women were morally superior to men, then they could not be 
equal; what's more, their lives were removed from the gritty reality of everyday life 
that the male radicals claimed as their territory. 

One consequence of the magazine's idealization of women was that it missed 
a valuable opportunity to advance feminism and combine the potential power of 
that political movement with Socialism. A more significant consequence for the 
magazine itself (given its primary agenda) lay in the fact that its writers and artists 
routinely used women as symbols for class, as ways of representing not womanhood, 
but notions about the poor. Like their female symbols, these notions—from 
ignorance and shame to innocence and happy abandon--were stereotypes, too. In 
trivializing women, The Masses unwittingly trivialized the working class itself. 

This conflation was disastrous for any "radical" publication. Even though the 
1917 demise of The Masses was blamed on its continuing pacifism after the U. S. 
entered World War I, its mission to serve as the voice of the proletariat (let alone 
feminists) went largely unfulfilled. The reasons why, this study contends, had less 
to do with how the magazine handled Socialism or feminism separately than with 
how it combined these twin political flames of the 1910s--only to snuff both out. 

Most of the Masses writers and artists saw both the working class and 
women as something other than themselves; through symbolism, they "gendered" 
immigrants and poverty as female; and then they safely contained feminism by 
idealizing women. The outcome was much the same as that predicted by the author 
of "The Emancipation of Sarah" in Cosmopolitan less than a decade earlier. By the 
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end of the 1910s, Sarah-who had represented all the political possibilities (or 
threats) of that decade--was domesticated and Americanized. The Mosses simply 
ended, having done little, in the long run, to change the lives of either American 
women or American workers. 
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Drawn by Alice Beach Winter , January 1913 
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